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_ held responsible. 


F Mr. Nevinson tells the truth in his book on the 
slave-trade carried on by the Portuguese in West 
Africa, nothing worse is to be found anywhere on 
the Western shores of that unhappy continent. 
That we may have our cocoa and chocolate fur- 

nished cheaply and in abundance, a constant stream of 
men, women, and children, tricked into slavery, flows into 
the islands where not even negroes can work and live. 
Now that the slave-trade is no longer openly carried on, 
England and America hesitate to interfere with practices 
as nefarious as any which disgraced the annals of the old- 
fashioned slave-trade, and which are now covered by 
treaties and the comity of nations. The humanitarian 
spirit which effaced the slave-trade from the Atlantic 
Ocean has lost much of its stimulating quality, and the 
difficulty of dealing with the negro problem in America 
and in Africa has quenched the ardor of men who in the 
middle of the last century would have been vehement 
advocates of liberty. 
wt 


In South Africa the tension between negroes and Eng- 
lishmen is increasing. Not only are there occasional out- 
breaks of rebellion, but a general condition of unrest and 
excitement. The Boers had no problems with the native 
They treated them with less respect than they 


ec aid 
horses and cattle and made short work of rebel vel 
under English rule, there has come a strange crisis for 
which, by many Englishmen, religion and civilization are 
In Blackwood’s, for instance, it is dis- 
tinctly charged that the cry ‘‘Africa for the Africans’’ is 
the result of the missionary work in the Methodist Church. 
The negro converts are, it is said, leaders in the move- 
ment for independence. Under the missionaries, hostile 
tribes are said to have been reconciled to each other, and 
then have united against the English. ‘The result is 
tension and a disposition on the part of the white man to 
call negroes ‘‘niggers”’ and treat them accordingly. 


a 


On Independence Day we welcome every expression 
of gratitude for the work done on our behalf by those 
who founded the nation. At the proper time and place 
let the joy be tumultuous. AI! who are young in years 
and some who are not crave occasions when they can let 
themselves go, when they can use their strength, test 
their lungs, and make open demonstration of the emergy 
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that fills their veins and thrills along their nerves. In- 
dependence Day properly furnishes such an occasion for 
jubilant enthusiasm and physical joy. But the time has 
come when barbarism should no longer be tolerated. 
Whatever is destructive to property, dangerous to life 
and limb, or which threatens the peace or comfort of 
those who cannot join in noisy demonstrations of patri- 
otism, ought to be forbidden and punished. The disre- 
gard of the comfort and even the safety of delicate per- 
sons and invalids is often brutal. Sometimes it is inten- 
tionally threatening and cruel, a mere outlet for inherent 
savagery. Let joy. be unconfined, but let barbarism 
cease to be. 
ed 


At Plymouth, Mass., the First Parish prepares to 
celebrate the three hundredth anniversary of its founding 
in England previous to the sailing of the Pilgrims. This 
church during the last century became Unitarian by slow 
degrees, without violence, without controversy, and with- 
out disruption. During the period in which the change 
occurred there was no hint of disloyalty, dishonesty, or 
breach of trust on the part of the members of the First 
Church and parish who had received their inheritance from 
the fathers and believed that they, in their administration, 
were loyal to theit spirit and to the spirit of truth. Later 
controversies do not change the facts of history. Exactly 
similar changes are now taking place in orthodox parishes 
that might be named; and there is every reason to believe 
that, in New England at least, Congregationalism will soon 
freely admit the right of the congregation, when it moves 
together freely and harmoniously, to worship the God of 


their fathers in a way that seems most honorable to him 


and edifying to themselves. 
ae 


THE happy way in which royalty and republicanism are 
mingled in the new administration of the kingdom of 
Norway isa cheerful omen. King Haakon, who describes 
the queen as ‘‘my wife’ and goes across the country to 
his ordination in a tallyho coach, is practically a presi- 
dent elected for life. Already the heir apparent is be- 
coming a popular favorite, and the people look forward 
to a long and happy life under the new dynasty. Some- 
thing may be said in favor of the plan. ‘The little child 
who is now to be educated to the science of king-craft 
will get many a useful lesson before he comes to the 
throne; and, if he can escape the perils which King 
Alfonso says are the risks of the trade, he may be better 
prepared for his president-kingship than he would be if 
chosen in the frenzy of an electoral campaign. ‘The plan 
would not work in America, but it may be a good one 
in Norway. At all events, we are glad for the auspicious 
beginning. 

ae 


AY last, so it is said, the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church has become once more a part of the Presbyterian 
Church of America. The union between the two bodies 
was effected by a majority vote, but all ministers and 
churches do not readily fall in and agree to be counted 
as part of the new body. ‘There may be a hundred, it 
is said, who stand out and insist that they will be inde- 
pendent of any majority rule. There are some who 
resist what they consider Yankee domination. Old 
sectional prejudices still survive, and it is difficult all 
at once to make the mind freely accept what the reason 
judges to be right. This union of denominations is a 
distinct result, however, of the growing feeling of unity 
between sections of the country once divided. If the 
Civil War had done no other good, it would have deserved 
a long mark to its credit for its effect in bringing together 
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the North and South on the common basis of national 
welfare. 
wt 


THE Minister’s Union, which held its meeting last 
Monday in King’s Chapel, Boston, should not be con- 
founded. with the Ministerial Union, which is the name 
of a time-honored organization of Unitarian ministers. 
The title somewhat obscures the purpose of the union, 
and we think that meeting in King’s Chapel, although 
it makes it more conspicuous and accessible, interferes 
with the primary intention. This is an organization 
of ministers who meet without reference to ecclesiastical 
relations and take counsel concerning the religious 
interests of the people. When it was itinerant, going 
from one church to another inthe smaller towns, it was 
an object-lesson of great value in some places where 
religious union is almost unknown. ‘To have a Baptist 
minister speak in a Unitarian pulpit or a Unitarian in a 
Methodist pulpit in towns where such things never 
happened before causes people to open their eyes and sets 
them thinking. 


The New World. 


Most: people have forgotten the meaning of the word 
‘“‘Commencement’’ as used in the college calendar. In 
the good old colony times Commencement was the be- 
ginning of the college year, which was not abbreviated as 
it has been in recent times. Now the word ‘‘Commence- 
ment’’ suggests the close of the college course and the 
beginning either of professional studies or the active life 
in the world of business. The first thing to be noted 
in American life is the vast difference in the outlook for 
the college graduate. Very few men look forward to a 
life of ease and freedom from the cares of business. Hyen 
the children of the very rich are for the most part taught 
to expecta life of activity. They are expected not merély 
to care for the money that was earned by their fathers 
or which they have inherited from remoter generations, 
but they are invited to take part in whatever work 
is going on. There are a few, and they are not the most 
happy and contented, who are willingly idie; but they 
find few haunts of pleasure and few companions who 
satisfy their needs this side of England and the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

One of the curiosities of human life is that this army 
of graduates from the colleges, men and women, know 
but little about the real world which lies before them, 
and yet they are to be the creators and controllers of the 
world which they will provide for their, descendants. 
The larger multitude of those of their own age who are 
already at work without academic training are much more 
familiar with the real world and its wants than are the 
graduates of our colleges. But they know—and no one 
knows better than they—that they lack, and will always 
miss, the advantages which come with the right training 
of body and mind. 

In the graduates’ world, therefore, the men and women 
who are called educated will have to compete with a 
multitude of vigorous men and women who are not, and 
they will not always find themselves superior, either in 
ability or in success. It is a curious fact that a very 
large proportion of the literary men and women of the 
country have it among their chief regrets that they were 
never able to enjoy the leisure and the advantages of 
college life. Not infrequently it happens that the very 
keenness of the regret and the consciousness of the loss 
stimulate the higher faculties and bring success which 
might have been missed had life bestowed her gifts more 
bounteously and carelessly. 
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The graduates’ world, to the best of our youth, is an 
ideal world which has little likeness to the rough workaday 
world of common experience, and yet the infusion of new 
faith, hope, and courage, which comes with every new 
year of youthful life, keeps the world fresh and makes 
it possible for the better things to survive in the con- 
flict of passions and ambitions and the scramble for the 
means of livelihood or the gaining of riches. 

Taken by and large, with all its ins and outs, its ups 
and downs, its lets and hindrances, its possibilities and 
invitations, the world into which the graduate enters is 
in every way larger, more peaceful, more beautiful than 
it was to any former generation. It offers, also, oppor- 
tunities manifold, greater and more numerous than ever 
came to any generation before. Where fifty years ago 
women had one chance for a livelihood, if they were un- 
married, now scores of occupations invite them. Where 
a young man had the choice of three learned professions, 
he now has fifty. Where there were a dozen lines of 
business to invite him away from farming and the factory, 
there are now a hundred. 

There is poverty, hardship, injustice, inequality of 
opportunity, things wrong and gross and cruel, not yet 
righted and remedied; but, for all that, incomes are 
greater, possessions are increased, the scale of comfort 
raised so that the conditions of the time preceding the 
Civil War, as compared with those of to-day, show a 
vast increase of comfort and an expansion of the re- 
sources of the people. Where once the farms closed in 
about the great cities, now mile on mile by the score 
the dwellings of the people who formerly would have been 
called well-to-do or even rich stretch out on every side. 
With this increase of comfort and opportunity there has 
come a nobler ideal of social life, of political honor and 
business integrity. This we say advisedly. There is 
much more evil-doing than there was in the smaller 
days of the republic; but the wholesome life-giving 
forces, which have their centre at the heart of the common 
life, are more vigorous, more effective, and more in evi- 
dence than ever before. Let no youth be faint-hearted 
because the air is filled with the din of accusing voices 
and the contentions of the market-place. They who 
seek good company can find it, and they who long for 
noble tasks will find them close at hand. 


Saints and Sinners. 


The old religious distinctions that formerly divided 
classes of believers and non-believers into saints and 
sinners, repentant and non-repentant, regenerate and 
unregeneraté, converted and unconverted persons, seem 
now to have fallen into disuse for the majority of people. 
It is difficult to define the sinner accurately if we sep- 
arate him as a rather innocuous variety from the crim- 
inal class. The exact meaning of the term in Christ’s 
time, and appertaining to his use of it, is still unsettled. 
As he joined the term ‘‘sinner”’ to ‘ ‘publican,’ and ate 
and drank with them in their houses, we must infer he did 
not judge them beyond the hope of spiritual growth 
and amendment. The term ‘‘sinner’’ seems to have 
come into late use among the Jews, and not with any 
very clear or sharply indicated meaning. 

Though the significance of the word is somewhat vague, 
the idea it conveys stands clear in the minds’ eye. The 
sinner is a transgressor, a breaker of laws divine and 
human, in all things the opposite of the spiritual per- 
fection and goodness of the saint. These notions which 
we carry about with us unconsciously will not bear ex- 
amination. There are no such hard and fixed lines in 
human nature as they would imply. Saint and sinner are 
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closer together than theology admits. Standards of 
moral and religious judgment change from age to age, 
and some of those who were judged sinners in the past 
may be counted very respectable people in the present. 
The heretics of two centuries ago only deemed worthy to 
be burned at the stake may to-day sit in the seats of 
power in our churches and even teach in theological 
seminaries. 

So it is with the saints. Canonization in the Catholic 
Church has not saved the mass of them from the contemp- 
tuous neglect of the multitude. They are now far from 
our standard of saintship. We may respect their motives, 
judged by the ideas of the age in which they lived, but 
we cannot deem their self-imposed penances and morti- 
fications of the flesh as beneficial to the soul or requisite 
to salvation. Of the multitude of the canonized there 
are only a very few who have won the respect and ad- 
miration of the world at large. The conceptions of moral 
excellence and Christian character have changed essen- 
tially in recent times. The Puritan standards, with 
their rigidity of observance and harshness of judgment, 
fill us now with resentment and abhorrence. ‘The Puritan 
Sabbath is to us a kind of nightmare. We have relegated 
it to a special limbo whence we drag it forth mainly for 
purposes of derision. Where there are lingering sur- 
vivals of this variety of moral and religious fossil, they are 
principally useful to the novelist to point a moral or adorn 
a tale. 

Our modern saints are not old and misty remains: they 
are living, breathing products of the present age. We do 
not worship their shrivelled bones or cast-off garments, 
or expect miracles to be wrought by the sight or handling 
of the same. They never could have been canonized, 
for their sainthood inheres mainly in their humanity 
and the passionate desire not to save their souls and secure 
an immortality of bliss apart from all sin and suffering, 
but to help the suffering, degraded, and down-trodden 
of the world to believe that they were made in God’s 
likeness and might possess a stake in the kingdom of 
heaven. Our saints make no claim to sanctity, but are 
all the more sacred because they are not a separate class 
to be worshipped apart, but distinguished by a deeper 
insight, a broader sympathy, a more profound and rev- 
erent consecration of all their powers to the service of 
God, though perhaps they speak not of God at all, or 
lecture or sermonize, but simply bear into the service 
of the world the love a mother bears to her child. 

Our saints we think will find their names written in 
Ben Adhem’s book of those who love their fellow-men. 
Florence Nightingale, Dorothea Dix, Mrs. Fry, Henry 
Bergh, Susan Anthony, Peter Cooper, Abraham Lincoln, 
to mention only a few, are entered on the saintly beadroll. 
They were not perhaps altogether saintly, nor would we 
have them so. We like to have a good admixture of 
human nature in our saints. Even a touch of weakness 
or folly, if it is of the gentle kind, does not injure them 
in our eyes. We understand them, and perhaps love 
them the better when they have their little inconsisten- 
cies and absurdities. 

The case of the sinners is more mixed and undefined. 
Our modern tolerance covers with its wide mantle of 
Charity large classes who once would have been con- 
demned. We love honesty as an ideal, but we have the 
sad conviction that very few in modern society are 
strictly honest. We love purity in men and women, but 
we are haunted by a sense of the corruptness of modern 
life. We abhor falsehood, and yet we suspect that the 
world is honeycombed with lies. We detest bribery 
and so-called ‘ ‘graft,’”’ and yet we judge by common report 
that there are few in official life unsmirched by it. These 
things make up for us what we call ‘‘the wickedness of 
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the world.’’ Yet in our own little circle the average 
man seems of a decent complexion. A burglar may 
enter the house, or a thief rob the hen-reost, but even 
in these depredators we can see something of ourselves. 
Even they are not altogether alien. Under like condi- 
tions and the same temptations perhaps we too might 
have broken into houses and robbed hen-roosts. We 
perceive that nature has not fixed ‘hard and fast lines 
between saints and sinners. The tares and the wheat we 
are told shall grow together until the harvest. We sus- 
pect that something better might be done with the tares 
even in the day of judgment than to burn them. If 
God has taken pains to make them, perhaps there is 
some hidden virtue there not undiscoverable. 

The sheep, we are told, shall go to the right hand of 
the great Judge, and the goats to the left. The parable 
is a very awful one, full of dread and hopelessness. But 
we cannot believe that the sheep and goats are so essen- 
tially different in the essence of being. The soul revolts 
against this division in the children of God’s family. 
When we look into the deep places of human character, 
the saints are less white, the sinners less black. There 
are points of resemblance and-correspondence. Redemp- 
tion would seem a meaningless word if the goats were to 
be cut off eternally from mercy. Sainthood would seem 
almost hateful and unjust if the weakest, wandering, 
straying goat were not ultimately to be brought into the 
fold. 

It is the essential unity of nature that gives us hope. 
We rejoice in not believing that the goats can be alto- 
gether and forever separate from the sheep in condition 
and holiness. The great thought of progress and de- 
velopment seems to take up the backward, the retrograde 
children of the Father, to lead and help them forward, 
to stir the germs of good that lie in all souls, and make 
in heaven, as upon earth, one family of all races and con- 
ditions of men. 


The Newest Women’s College. 


‘‘My old friend, Mrs. Carter,’ Dr. Johnson once wrote, 
‘‘could make a pudding as well as translate Epictetus 
from the Greek, and work a handkerchief as well as com- 
pose a poem.”’ The sum received by Mrs. Carter for that 
translation of Epictetus reached the respectable total 
of five thousand dollars, reckoned in our money, and her 
rendering is still current. Evidently Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter was a remarkable woman—to be able to make 
a pudding as well. 

In Mrs. Carter’s day the combination was rare, because 
few women could deal with the Greek: it is rare in our day, 
because comparatively few ‘‘higher educated’? women 
can make a pudding. But the initial class has just been 
graduated from a certain Boston college which bids fair 
to turn out many women educated in housewifely arts 
as well as in culture subjects. Simmons College is in- 
deed unique in its happy combination of these two kinds 
of education. 

The founder of the college, John Simmons, was an old- 
time Boston merchant, who died forty years ago. 
Matthew Vassar had already started his college; and 
Elmira College, up in New York State, was offering to 
women the advantages of men’s education when Mr. 
Simmons began to turn his thought to an institution for 
the education of girls. But John Simmons saw that 
the special need of the future would be less for a college 
of the Vassar kind than for a place where girls would be 
taught how to support themselves. Accordingly he de- 
vised that, after his fortune of two million dollars should 
have accumulated half a million in interest, a college bear- 
ing his name should be started, wherein should be taught 
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telegraphy, medicine, music, or whatever else might help 
girls to dignified self-maintenance. 

Not one of the subjects distinctly specified by Mr. 
Simmons is, however, taught at the college which bears 
his name. For in the interval between the writing of 
his will and the inception of the college the fields of 
medicine and music were adequately covered by other 
Boston institutions, and telegraphy had passed the point 
where it could help a girl to ‘ ‘dignified self-maintenance.” 
Accordingly the trustees had to find new lines of activity 
in which to train girls and so fulfil the spirit of the bequest. 

One important department instructs in Mrs. Carter’s 
second accomplishment,—that of making a pudding. 
The School of Household Economics it is called, and it 
teaches everything there is to know about the conduct 
of a home. Its graduates are therefore extra intelligent 
heads of their own homes or capable housekeepers in a large 
way. Three are heads of college houses in Mt. Holy- 
oke and Wellesley. Another is head of domestic science 
courses in a college settlement in Chicago. Another 
assists a physician in his experiments as to the best food 
for tuberculosis patients. 

Simmons offers also a course for social workers, train- 
ing in horticulture, special advantages for scientific 
study, secretarial training of a high order, and an admir- 
able library course. Its constant idea is to produce 
women at once educated in the best meaning of that word 
and of practical use in the world. The whole thing is 
well put in the closing lines of the college hymn :— 

“Make us, thy children, strong, pure, and just. 


Send us to labor, when leave thee we must, 
Ready for service and worthy of trust.’’ 


American Unitarian Association. 


To New England Ministers. 


Three weeks ago a circular letter was sent to settled 
ministers in New England bearing the message that the 
Association has made an appropriation for the encourage- 
ment of preaching stations and new Sunday-schools, and 
that $50 for the current year will be granted to any min- 
ister engaging seriously and persistently in this sort of 
service. As result, a most vigorous and stimulating 
mass of correspondence has come to my hand. 

From a brave minister working in a lonely outpost in 
Maine comes this word: ‘‘I want to express to you my 
own appreciation of the good will thus shown to us. 
This money will not be wasted here in F.”’ Another 
minister thinks ‘‘your plan is just the thing, and I shall 
see what can be done in the days to come.’”’ Another, 
‘‘The Association never was so anxious to help our 
churches and our people, and to encourage us to good 
works.’’ And another minister writes, ‘‘I shall certainly 
do all I can to increase the worth of my missionary work.” 
The minister of one of the few oldest and most dignified 
first parish churches in Massachusetts writes: ‘‘H. is 
an unspeakable place, a garrison village with idle soldiers 
and practically no church influence of any kind. I should 
not be hopeful of ever making it self-sustaining, but with 
fifty dollars it might be I could get a man from the school 
to try his hand at it. I have long wished to try a Sun- 
day-school there through the winter. The H. peninsular 
needs the gospel!’’ A near neighbor to Wellesley urges 
that services be started at that point. One of our Provi- 
dence ministers wants something done at Pawtucket. 

In Southern New England constructive and conserva- 
tive work under this plan has already begun in Willi- 
mantic, Conn., and Westerly, R.1. 
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Among the places where increased activity is stimu- 
lated by this appropriation are East Sandwich, Rowe, 
and Turner’s Falls, Mass., Farmington, and Cape Rosier, 
Me., Andover and Cornish, N.H. 

A considerable number of these letters break away 
from the original proposition, and urge the vitalizing of 
old parishes through a special preaching mission on 
Sunday and week-day nights. These men are emphatic 
that something of this sort should be done. Responding 
to the evident demand, I am now planning, in a tentative 
way, a First Parish preaching circuit for all the evenings 
of the second week of next October. The circuit will 
comprise a small group of neighboring first parish churches, 
and one evening only will be given to each church. The 
plan is that each minister in the circuit shall call the 
attention of his people to this special and important 
preaching mission, and state to them the date of the 
local meeting, this to be done at various times through 

the summer and fall, that in each church special music 
by only local and church talent be arranged in addition 
to congregational singing, that the young people be as 
far as possible interested and given a part in decorating 
the church, singing, and general arrangements, that for 
this one special occasion all other entertainments and 
engagements, grange fairs, dances, whists, etc., be neg- 
lected or postponed so the greater cause of religion may 
‘have right of way. 

For this one time we are going to cease our worship of 
great men. I expect to do the preaching with the assist- 
ance of the local minister. I am going to preach, not 
about the empyrean,—or not much about it,—but rather 
of the supreme and everlasting value to ourselves and 
our posterity of a liberal Christian church, of the duty 
to ourselves and to society of constant and regular 
church attendance, of the deep satisfactions and pleasures 
arising from the habitual participation in church worship 
and activity, of church membership and loyalty in detail, 
and from the personal point of view. I am going to say 
that the Unitarian church is, for us, the most important 
and necessary moral and religious organization on the 
twentieth-century horizon. 

Any man who wants to co-operate along these lines— 
why bless him! let him speak up. 

WiL1iAM CHANNING BROWN, 
Field Secretary for New I-ngland. 


Current Topics. 


ConGREss having declared itself, in both branches, in 
favor of a lock-level type of canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama, the President at the end of last week indi- 
cated his intention of advancing the work on the great 
water-way with the greatest energy and dispatch. The 
scheme of construction adopted, first by the House, and 
last week by the Senate, is that recommended by the 
Canal Commission, and by the majority of the American 
members of the consulting board of engineers, the 
foreigners in the latter body having voted with prac- 
tical unanimity in favor of the sea-level type. It was 
announced at the White House on last Saturday that the 
President intends to visit the Isthmus next fall in order 
to investigate personally the condition of the work. 
It is expected that the fore-knowledge of the President’s 
coming visit to the route of the canal will in itself have 
the effect of stimulating industry and improving sani- 
tary conditions. 

se 


AFTER a protracted cabinet meeting on last Friday, 
the attorney-general announced a plan for the prosecu- 
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tion of Standard Oil officials and employees with a view 
to securing convictions of violators of the Interstate 
Commerce law. The Attorney-general’s public announce- 
ment contained the significant information that these 
proceedings are to be on criminal charges, conviction of 
which would bring upon the offenders penalties of fines 
and imprisonment. The operations of the Standard 
Oil have been partly investigated under a recent Con- 
gressional resolution, which was designed to disclose the 
methods by which the greal oil monopoly, of which 
John D. Rockefeller is the ruling spirit, obtained its 
recognized advantages over its competitors. Inasmuch 
as several railroads were involved in the testimony which 
was brought out in the hearings under the resolution, 
it is understood that criminal actions will be brought 
against several railroads in connection with the Stan- 
dard Oil suits. 
ad 


CRIMINAL penalties for violation of the Interstate 
Commerce Law were applied at Kansas City, Mo., on 
last Friday, when sentences of fine or imprisonment, or 
both, were imposed upon the seven corporations or 
individuals who were recently convicted before Judge 
Smith McPherson, of the United States District Court, 
of making concessions in freight rates and accepting or 
conspiring to accept rebates on shipments. George L,. 
Thomas and L. B. Taggart of New York, freight brokers, 
were fined respectively $6,000 and $4,000 each, the 
former being sentenced to four months and the latter 
to three months in the penitentiary. The packing firms 
of Swift & Co., the Cudahy Packing Co., the Armour 
Packing Co., and Nelson, Morris & Co., and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railway, were fined $15,000 each. 
The act of the Court in pronouncing a doom of imprison- 
ment was regarded with great satisfaction by the De- 
partment of Justice, which has been of the opinion that 
a fine is not an adequate punishment for violations of 
the Interstate Commerce Law, 


a 


WIDE-SPREAD comment) has been occasioned by the 
baccalaureate sermon preached by Right Rev. William 
Stang, D.D., Bishop of Fall River, Mass., at the filty- 
third commencement of Manhattan College, a Roman 
Catholic institution in New York City, on Tuesday of 
last week. In referring to the educational system of 
the country, Dr. Stang said: ‘‘A majority, calling itself 
a State, has grasped the monopoly of a godless and 
useless education, and now says impudently to the 
minority, “Take this, or nothing.’ Yea, this so-called 
State imposes its non-sectarian system of education 
on millions of American citizens, conscientiously unable 
to accept it, and it goes so far as to force them to pay 
for what they are bound to avoid and condemn. What a 
galling yoke! What a flagrant tyranny! And yet 
we claim to be a nation of people loving liberty and 
justice! Where is the liberty of fifteen million Catholics, 
not to mention the millions of others who feel this tyranny 


as we do?” 
& 


AFTER a vigorous struggle by the reform element and 
the labor leaders of Massachusetts, the legislature of 
that State, in the session that closed at the end of last 
week, passed a child labor bill which became a law by 
the affixing of the governor’s signature on Wednesday 
of last week. Under the provisions of the old law no 
minor under sixteen years of age is to be employed in 
any factory, workshop, or mercantile establishment 
in the State, unless he or she can present a certificate 
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certifying to the child’s ability to read at sight and to 
write legibly simple sentences in the English language. 
Under the bill which was signed by the governor, pen- 
alties of a fine of not more than $300, or by imprisonment 
for not more than six months, or by fine and imprison- 
ment, are provided for whosoever employs, procures, 
or has under his control in employment such a minor 
as comes under the provisions of previous legislation. 
The law also extends the powers of truant officers in the 
recovery of pupils in public schools. 


a 


FURTHER indications of the revival of the aggressive 
spirit of Moslemism were furnished to the chancelleries 
of Christendom last week, when it was announced that 
a Turkish force was advancing into Persian territory 
with a view to the rectification of the Turko-Persian 
frontier. The Persian minister at Constantinople 
promptly took up the latest act of Turkish aggressive- 
ness, which in its essential features is similar to the 
incident of Tabah, of which point the British government 
compelled the evacuation by the Turkish troops which 
had seized it. Great Britain and Russia are both closely 
interested in the Ottoman incursion into Persia. The 
European press in its discussion of the situation con- 
veys the distinct impression that the kaiser’s influence 
is traceable in the Turko-Persian incident. 


od 


WHEN the world had almost forgotten the Dreyfus 
incident in the turmoil of intervening events, the Supreme 
Court of France is reviewing the evidence on which the 
Military Court of Review at Rennes in 1904 found Capt. 
Alfred Dreyfus guilty, with ‘‘extenuating circum- 
stances,’ of the charge of treason under which he had 
previously been sent to Devil’s Island as a prisoner. 
The finding terminated Dreyfus’s sentence and had the 
effect of a pardon. It is the intention in the present pro- 
ceeding to sift the evidence thoroughly, to settle for all 
time the doubts that have existed in the minds of men 
as to the facts of the extraordinary case, and to remove 
the issue of Dreyfus from French politics. There is 
every indication that the search for the facts in this 
instance will be as thorough and far-reaching as the ma- 
chinery of French jurisdiction can make it, and that 
the result of the investigation will be final. 


Brevities. 


Sometimes the bloed rushes to a man’s head, and 
he mistakes it for thinking. 


Whatever changes may be made in spelling, we hope 
that that miserable word ‘‘thru” will never appear 
in our columns. 


“If the spiritual resurrection of the dead had been the 
doctrine of the creeds, Saint Paul would never have 
been supposed to teach anything else. 


An intelligent layman says that ministers are so kind- 
hearted and gullible that he would not take the certificate 
of one of them as a proof of the worthiness of the person 
presenting it. 


The Jews, once so homogeneous under persecution, 
when they breathe the air of liberty, begin to fall apart, 
and show as many differences in thought and action as 
dce—the Roman Catholics. 
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An orthodox exchange asks the question, Does theo- 
logical education repress evangelism? The question 
should be divided. Is it theology or education that 
has paralyzed the tongue of the evangelist ? 


The dangerous classes are found everywhere. Some 
of them threaten society with stilettos or brickbats or 
poisoned rum, while others in more stealthy ways work 
injury through moral defect and pernicious example. 


How can the color line or racial prejudice be abolished 
in India when no Hindu rajah, however enlightened or 
highly cultivated, can invite other gentlemen to his do- 
mestic apartments or even allow them to speak to the 
ladies of his harem ? ; 


The appointment of Rev. Charles F. Dole to be Inger- 
soll lecturer on ‘‘Immortality’’ at Harvard University 
for the next academic year is a higher honor than a doc- 
tor’s degree, because it signifies that he is a homo doctus, 
and that not all doctors are. 


In spite of the germ theory it is safe to eat and drink 
with cheerful hearts, trusting that somehow the domestic 
economy of the internal organs will be sufficient for 
whatever evil the day brings. People live longer than 
ever in spite of food adulteration. 


If free alcohol is denied to the American people because 
a few hundred inen can make more money by keeping it 
out of the market, at the expense of millions to whom it 
would quickly become one of the necessities of life, some 
solemn questions will be asked when election day comes. 


We once knew a parish minister who was in the habit 
of saying to his congregation that, if he were compelled 
to select, in haste, among the men and women of his con- 
gregation those who could be depended upon for ser- 
vice, he could not do better than to take the list of sub- 
scribers to the Christian Register. 


In the old days, when the minister in the country town 
had a salary of not more than $500 in cash, he was more 
comfortable than his modern successor with two or three 
times this amount of money. The cash payments went 
to the education of his children, while the larder was filled 
by the contributions of parishioners who had little money, 
but plenty to eat. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Removing Misapprehensions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In the New York Observer of the 21st inst., under the 
head of “‘Removing Misapprehensions,” is the following: 
‘Resolutions were adopted [in the General Assembly] on 
motion of Dr. Moffat, setting forth that for fear some 
Cumberland presbyteries may be reluctant to acquiesce 
in union because of certain apprehensions which should 
be removed, the following declarations are solemnly 
made :— 

‘‘1. That in the Presbyterian Church no acceptance 
of doctrines of the church is required beyond personal 
faith in Jesus Christ as the son of God and Saviour of 
the world, and sincere acceptance of him as Lord and 
Master. 

‘‘2. That ministers, ruling elders, and deacons, in ex- 
pressing approval of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
are required to assent only to the system of doctrine es- 
tablished therein, and not to every particular statement. 
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It is further declared no longer allowable to interpret the 
system of doctrine in any fatalistic sense.” 

The interdiction which is promulgated in the closing 
lines would seem to be an authoritative denial of the 
affirmation in Calvin’s ‘Institutes,’ that God has ap- 
pointed every child of man to eternal life or to eternal 
condemnation. Tuomas D. Howarp. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


For the Christian Register. 
The Spirit of Summer-time. 


BY OLIVE A. SMITH. 


Spirit of summer-time, hovering over 
Fields all aquiver with dreams of thy breath, 
Bring back the woodbine, the wild rose, and clover, 
Banish the long-reigning semblance of death. 


Call to the birds in the far-away southland, 
Bring back the music of brooklets and rills, 

Bring the bright sunbeams, the breezes that wander, 
Wooing to life the still valleys and hills. 


Bring back the bee from her drowsy cell slumber, 
Bring the sweet fragrance of moist, budding earth. 

Bring the calm thought of the twilight’s deep umber, 
Bring the soul peace that should come with thy birth 


From London. 


BV Onek. 


Our Whitweek Unitarian Anniversary Meetings are 
just ended. An unusual flood of the sun’s brightness 


has been poured down upon them, and, of course, the 


usual pentecostal flood of the Unitarian spirit. These 
meetings, unlike those of our National Conference, are 
strictly Unitarian. It is therefore but natural and proper 
that the label and name of the sect should be glorified. To 
do this, however, becomes each year more and more difficult. 
Even the straitest of the sect look beyond its limits, and 
no longer ignore, or try to ignore, the fertile fields of 
religion successfully tilled by large-hearted, noble-minded 
men, who have neither our dogmas, traditions, nor modes 
of speech. Much more manifestly than thirty-odd years 
ago, these Unitarian Anniversary Meetings in London 
are conscious that God, in the Christian Church, ful- 
fils himself in various ways. Even the thoughts of 
Unitarians are widened with the process of the suns, 
and not their thought only, but as well their desires 
and sympathies. I think that, if our Association were to 
formulate the objects of its existence to-day, it would 
not use exactly the language of 1825. It now might 
even venture to try to diffuse more than so much Christi- 
anity as can be labelled Unitarian, and to spread more 
Biblical, theological, and literary knowledge connected 
with Christianity than plays directly into a Unitarian 
propaganda, and warmly desire to secure, protect, and 
extend the ‘‘civil rights” of other than Unitarians. 
Since 1825 in the life of England several things have 
happened. We live in another time; and some of our 
tabernacles look, and are, decidedly antiquated. 

Dr. Drummond’s sermon on ‘‘A new Covenant, not of 
the Letter, but of the Spirit,’ admirably sets forth the 
change that has come over the Unitarian dream in the 
lifetime of its older preachers,—a change ‘‘not wholly 
intellectual,’’ but in part resulting from the demands 
of the religious spirit. How true it is, as this annual 
sermon reminded us, that ‘‘there is a wide-spread move- 
ment, of which distinctive Unitarianism forms but a small 
part! Unitarians and Trinitarians are engaged upon 
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the same problem: investigation is taking the place of 
controversy. What is needed above all is a large and 
illumined soul, which can understand the religious im- 
pulses out of which the older theology grew, and the 
spiritual wants to which it appealed, and therefore is 
able to conserve the underlying truth, and to give it a 
form and expression in which the religious sentiment 
can rest with deeper satisfaction.”” Dr. Drummond 
also spoke of a ‘ ‘distinct approximation on the Unitarian 
side to the experiences and sentiments of evangelical 
Christians,” adding that ‘‘the approximation has not 
all been on one side.”” Thus we see Unitarian and Trini- 
tarian alike coming under a new covenant not of the 
letter, but of the spirit, in that onward movement so 
constant, and which no man or sect can stay, toward a 
new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness. 

I do not think any one who has attended the meetings 
of this week will differ from me when I say that they 
have owed their exceptional brightness and inspiration 
to the remarkable utterances of Dr. Crothers. He cer- 
tainly is one who ‘‘does at every tume.”’ This phrase I 
borrow from an anecdote that has come across the At- 
lantic which gives this ability to do ‘‘it every time” as 
the remarkable thing about your Cambridge preacher. 
Other men are known to strike twelve, now and then. 
He does it every time. 

For a full hour or more, Dr. Crothers, in his Essex Hall 
lecture, last Tuesday evening, held the large audience 
spellbound, as he showed how religion is made, or re- 
ligion in the making. I think we all saw the process 
as never before. I think, if we had a fear that some day 
(so disheartening are the phenomena of evil things seen) 
religion would disappear from the ongoing world, we 
felt that we need fear it no more. Religion in the mak- 
ing is ever before our eyes in the actual moral uprisings 
and struggles of human existence, in the strife ‘“’twixt 
the good and evil side,” in the individual and social ex- 
perience of living men. It is made as the cloud is made. 
The lecturer took us first of all to a mountain, and bade 
us notice the mystery of the cloud at its top, such as 
all visitors to Zermatt have seen hung out like a flag from 
the towering Matterhorn. ‘The wind is ever dissipating it, 
tearing its form, driving it imto invisibility. Yet the 
cloud remains, is from the invisible by the same air 
currents renewed. ‘he force that destroys, creates. 
In like manner the energy,—the moral energ y,—ever 
latent in man, creates religion before our eyes, in our 
midst, even when it seems yielding to the destructive 
desires and deeds of men. Whenever this energy comes 
forth consciously to stem the flow of wrong, to substitute 
the true for the misconceived and false, to overcome bad- 
ness by goodness, then religion is visible, is a vital reality 
of the here and now. But I spoil this wonderful lecture 
by this futile attempt to give an idea of it. Like all 
Essex Hall lectures it will be printed from a verbatim 
report taken as it fell from his lips. A highly intellectual 
lady said at its close, ‘‘Oh that I might always listen to 
utterances so fresh, simple, delightfully clear and luminous 
as that!’”’ It was quite evident that she, like the rest of 
us, felt that he had certainly done it this tume. 

On Wednesday evening he spoke again. The theme 
announced was trite. For years we have been schooled 
in the ‘‘Problems of Life and Religion in America.” 
Would he, could he, on so unpromising a subject, to some 
of us so very familiar and threadbare, ‘‘strike twelve’’ 
yet this time also? No sooner had he opened his lips 
than all doubt as to that vanished. He was certainly 
doing it, delightfully doing it, and no mistake. Never 
was the play of the forces that contend for the mastery 
of American democracy more happily illustrated. We 
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saw the rush and sparkle of the Grand Rapids that sweep 
so swiftly onward and downward toward catastrophe 
and the abyss. We saw the optimism that doesn’t care. 
We heard the response to the cry, ‘‘Repent, repent: the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand!” ‘‘Oh yes, I guess that 
is all right. This kingdom of heaven is all right. Re- 
pentance is all right, too. But I guess it is that ‘other 
fellow’ who must repent.’’ All the excess of evil was 
fully and frankly admitted. America had evolved men 
from whom Americans turn back affrighted. In New 
England even there were country communities that had 
relapsed into paganism,—examples of the futility of mere 
little sectarian movements and meeting-houses. In 
short every one of those results which the most ultra con- 
servative Churchman imagined would follow in a country 
where there was perfect freedom in religion had actually 
come about. Men had been educated intellectually, not 
morally,—made ambitious, resourceful, quick to achieve, 
unscrupulous as to means used for attaining ends. Ma- 
terialism was everywhere manifest upon American 
civilization. But men, in even larger numbers, were 
now lifting up their voices, and girding themselves in 
the most strenuous endeavors against it. Things seemed 
about as bad as they could be. The patient was very ill, 
the situation grave in the extreme. But listen. In our 
Civil War a soldier was terribly wounded. The doctors 
gave him but a few hours to live. The chaplain was sent 
for. Standing by his side, he asked if there was anything 
he would like done for him. ‘‘Yes,” he said, ‘ ‘bring me 
my little Bible.’ The chaplain brought it and put it 
into the trembling outstretched hand of the poor fellow 
from whom life was so swiftly ebbing away. From be- 
tween its leaves the soldier drew a five dollar bill, and 
holding it up, said, ‘‘You see that, parson?” ‘‘Yes,”’ 
said the chaplain. ‘‘Well, now, parson, what’ll you bet 
that I don’t get well yet?” : 

On the next day Dr. Crothers did it again in his own 
remarkable manner. ‘This time it was before ministers 
only. As theirs is a close corporation, no report of pro- 
ceedings is allowed. So what was said inimitably and 
felicitously about that novelty, ‘‘The Chair of Military 
Science recently founded in a Divinity School,’ may not 
be told. Suffice that we were all convinced that Dr. 
Crothers practises the gospel he sometimes preaches, 
‘“‘Against Growing Old,’ and that the most remarkable 
thing about him is that he certainly ‘ ‘does it every time.”’ 

It was most pleasant to look once more upon the face 
of Dr. Thomas Eliot, for so many years our faithful sen- 
tinel at Portland, Ore., who brought himself, and 
many a hallowed memory of his father, to these anni- 
versaries. Dr. Cressey also said many a good and help- 
ful word during the week. Rev. J. Worsley Austin, now 
of Birmingham, who is, I believe, an Americanized English- 
man, gave an admirable paper, one evening, upon ‘ “The 
Scientific Temper in Religion.’”’ Our single woman 
preacher, Miss von Petzold, pleaded for woman’s place in 
the Christian Church. Better than her plea for that 
place is the fact that she has taken it, and is acceptably 
holding it.: Woman’s place in the Christian Church is 
any place, from the lowliest to the most prominent, in 
which she can be useful, just as man’s place is. 

To-day, the Sunday following Whit-week, is, in the 
letter of the old covenant, called Trinity Sunday. I have 
just returned from a gathering of such as are no longer 
of the letter, but of the spirit. Beckstein Hall was again 
filled, as it was for several Sundays last year, by thought- 
ful and religiously minded people, who find that Dr. 
Hunter, both in his conduct of worship and in the message 
he brings to them from the Eternal, meet their need in an 
exceptional and most acceptable way. For four Sunday 
mornings he has been brought from Glasgow to conduct 
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these special services. The subject of his sermon this 
morning was founded upon these three sayings: God is 
Spirit; God is Light; God is Love. It was no direct 
frontal attack upon the notion that God is three persons, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and that these 
three persons are one and the same. By some happy 
instinct he followed the advice given by the occupant 
of the chair of military science in a certain theological 
school, and made instead ‘‘a flank movement” upon the 
old literal dogma of the Trinity. Wewere all made to see 
and feel the mystery, the depth, the beauty, the saving 
might of the spirit in which we and all the living live; 
of the Light, pure and abiding, in which is no darkness 
at all; of the love which shone in the face and breathed 
in words of Christ. This was indeed a sermon of the 
New Dispensation,—a_ teaching concerning the universal 
Life of Life that accorded with reason, and the best that 
we can know. We could all worship and adore the 
unity of this omnipresent Spirit, Light, and Love. 


For the Christian Register. 


Words. 


BY REV. EDWARD F, HAYWARD. 


Words, words, how without meaning on the ear 
They fall in Sorrow’s hour, when the dull sense 
Craves but a Form, some breathing evidence 

That Death is not what most it doth appear! 

’Tis man unknowing that we seem to hear, 
Man with his dread of silence all too tense, 
And not the answer to our ‘‘ Whither? 

The only answer that can dry grief’s tear, 


Whence ?’’—- 


And yet the words we speak, not as our own, 
Words spoken trustfully, because we care, 
Yet have no skill to utter—best of all, 
Low-voiced speech that has the spirit’s tone, 
Breathing the comfort and the strength of prayer, 
Ah, like heaven's blessing such as these may fall. 


The Agamemnon at Harvard. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


Twenty-five years ago in May, 1881, the writer, as 
editor of this paper, wrote for the Christian Register an 
account of the giving of the Hdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles 
at Harvard. The memory of that event is still fresh and 
vivid. It constituted a distinct epoch in the history of 
the classical department of Harvard, and, to those who 
witnessed it, was a revelation of the possibilities of the 
Greek drama. It was clear, then, that the Greek 
tragedies were written not merely to be read, but to be 
acted. This impression was strengthened by a memorable 
performance of the Ajax at New York two years ago, in 
which this tragedy of Sophocles was invested with a new 
vitality, and its full meaning for the first time seemed 
to come out. Last week at Cambridge the genius of 
Eschylus, slumbering in the written text, seemed to burst 
forth in living flame at the Harvard Stadium. 

To simply read a Greek tragedy is not to know it, 
especially when the student must spend much of his time 
over grammatical and philological perplexities; but, when 
a number of actors of dramatic power have absorbed 
the text so that they can give it forth as their own speech, 
and when intonation, gesture, action, costume, and music 
all contribute to the result, the difference is incalculable: 
it is then only that the play becomes really alive. Unless 
the play does live again, it is a failure, simply a dead play 
ina dead language. Amerearchaic setting simply without 
adequate dramatic action only makes the play more re- 
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mote from our own time and lives. When the (dipus 
was given, there were, as we now see, various archzolog- 
ical mistakes, some of which seriously interfered with 
the action of the play; but, nevertheless, the dramatic 
and emotional triumph was complete. Mr. Riddle’s 
interpretation of the Cidipus was thrilling. In New 
York Mr. Metalus and the company of native Greeks gave 
the Ajax with a fire that was irresistible: subordinate 
matters of costume and properties all made their contribu- 
tion, yet all seemed to disappear in the total impression. 

The bringing out of a Greek tragedy is a work of im- 
mense difficulty. In the last dozen years the writer 
has had opportunities to know what a vast amount of 
labor and detail, of individual and concerted effort, are 
necessary for even a passable performance. Few, I 
suspect, who witnessed the peformance last week, except 
the professors and instructors, could possibly appreciate 
the amount of care and attention bestowed on every detail 
and the long training necessary to accomplish such an 
artistic and dramatic achievement. Prof. Herbert Weir 
Smyth, who had the laboring oar in training the students 
in phonetic and rhythmic expression, as well as a special 
responsibility for the fidelity of the whole rendering, began 
with his students last October. The whole classical 
department assisted in the work; but, in addition to 
Prof. Smyth, Profs. Burton and Harris were members 
of the general committee in charge. There was a’ wise 
division of labor. A teacher who can interpret the 
lines cannot always interpret the action, and at some of 
the smaller colleges and academies Greek and Latin 
plays have suffered because the man who was the au- 
thority on the text attempted to control the elocution 
and action. At Harvard the principal actors had, the 


_ advantage of the coaching of Mr. George Riddle, who 


became famous through his (idipus, and of Mr. B. G. 
Willard and Mr. A. S. Hills, instructors in public speaking. 
The chorus, composed of members of the University 
Glee Club, was as carefully trained in all the details of 
action as in musical expression. The music was written 
by John Ellerton Lodge, son of Senator Lodge, who from 
the rather scanty material available has made a thorough 
study of Greek music. No expense or care was spared 
in preparing the elaborate and beautiful costumes and 
properties. Here the sons of Harvard showed their 
loyalty as usual in lending a hand. Mr. Warren Delano, 
Jr., of New York made a welcome contribution in furnish- 
ing the beautiful little cream-colored horses which, except 
that they were too lively to be so archaic, one might 
have thought came from ancient Greece instead of from 
modern Norway. In all the detail of costumes, weapons, 
and in solving the problem of the construction of the 
chariots, the committee availed themselves of the rich 
material furnished by the Greek vase designs and the 
Parthenon frieze. 

But the most important and the most radical departure 
from the rendering of the Gidipus was in the construction 
of the stage and the disposition of the principal actors and 
the chorus. When the play of Sophocles was given 
twenty-five years ago, an English-Roman tradition 
dominated in the construction of the Greek stage. This 
tradition was that the principal actors rendered their 
parts on a platform high above the chorus who sang and 
acted in the space below. This idea was supported by 
the authority of a Roman architect, Vitruvius, who 
described the Greek stage as being twelve feet above the 
orchestra in which the chorus acted. A young German 
student was the first to point out the incongruity of this 
arrangement and to show that it was necessary that the 
actors and chorus should be on the same level precisely 
as they are in any modern performance. The evidence 
from the dramatic situations revealed in the plays, after- 
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ward greatly strengthened by further study by Prof. 
John White of Harvard, was rendered practically con- 
clusive by the actual study of the architecture of the Greek 
theatre. Dr. Dorpfeld’s excavations in Greece and in 
Asia Minor failed to reveal a single instance of any plat- 
form, temporary or permanent, on which the actors 
had performed apart from the chorus. Dérpfeld’s con- 
clusion was that actors and chorus had both acted together 
in the circular area around the central altar, called the 
orchestra, as being the original dancing-place of the primi- 
tive Greek theatre. The English Hellenists with some 
exceptions still stubbornly adhere to this early error; but 
Dérpfeld’s followers, I suspect, are now more numerous 
than his opponents. The mistake of Vitruvius is easily 
accounted for by those who take the trouble to study 
the architecture of the Greek theatre, and it is high time 
that the Greeks should be acquitted of the dramatic 
absurdities of which they would have been guilty had 
they separated the actors and the chorus by a platform 
twelve feet high. Some of the situations produced by 
such a separation would be ridiculous in the extreme. 

At Harvard one end of the Stadium, converted into 
a Greek theatre, reproduced almost perfectly the essential 
features of the most perfect types of the ancient struct- 
ure such as the beautiful theatre at Epidauros. There 
was no part of the green below which was not easily visible 
from every part of the ascending auditorium. A stage 
was not only unnecessary, but it would have been a use- 
less intrusion, marring the freedom and symmetry of the 
action. In the time of Ajschylus a tent was used as 
the retiring-place for the actors and a screen placed in 
front of it to shield them from the view of the audience. 
This screen was eventually made more permanent. The 
screen structure at the Stadium representing columns of 
moderate height with a central door reminded me of the 
proskenion at Orchomenos. It served at Cambridge to 
represent the palace of Agamemnon at Argos, and also 
was an excellent sounding-board. 

The Agamemnon of A’schylus is one of the greatest of 
Greek tragedies, though not one of the most interesting. 
It furnishes no opportunity to present the grace and 
poetry of the Greek dance. It has a plot of little compli- 
cation, indeed scarcely a plot at all. The only great 
contrast or surprise is when Clytemnestra, after welcoming 
her husband back with well-feigned joy, murders him 
when he has entered the palace, and the gladness of the 
chorus at greeting their king is turned to horror and de- 
testation. It is a play of Doric simplicity and strength, 
in which the overmastering power of fate is made the lurid 
background of human crime and vengeance. A sus- 
tained power and dignity in presentation is required 
which may well demand and tax to the utmost the capac- 
ity of at least two actors of the highest order. 

What made the representation at Cambridge seem 
almost audacious is the fact that the two chief characters 
in the play are women, and these parts, in conformity 
to the primitive Greek tradition, were rendered by men. 
The part of Agamemnon is small and not difficult, that 
of Aigisthos and the Herald are manly and, therefore, pos- 
sible to manly men. But the play in modern times would 
have been named ‘‘Clytemnestra,’’ for in her centres all 
the action. Rivalling her in dramatic interest, one of the 
most pathetic figures in literature is Cassandra, pitiful 
in her slavery and subjection, weird and mysterious in her . 
power of divination, womanly in her love and great in 
her fortitude. 

What shall be said of the representation? I had a 
chance to witness it twice, once at the dress rehearsal 
under a cloudless sky, and again under the dripping sky 
of the first performance. In the setting of the play and 
the detail of all its appointments, in the rhythmic flow 
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of the lines, in the dignity of the action, the representa- 
tion made a deep and lasting impression. Mr. Lodge 
deserves much credit for his music and the {chorus, and 
the chorus leader, Mr. Birch, for the way in which it was 
rendered. Mr. J. K. Paine’s music for the CEdipus was 
freely adapted to the emotion of the play, and was essen- 
tially modern, and was to that extent an anachronism. 
The hearer could not quite be sure after the play how 
much he owed to Sophocles and how much to Paine. It 
is worth while of course to see how much of a modern 
opera can be made with the old Greek words and action 
and elaborate modern music: it is an interesting combina- 
tion across the ages. But the attempt with the Agamem- 
non was to show what impression could be made with a 
close adherence to early Greek modes and with simple 
instruments. Mr. Paine’s music made an independent 
and definite impression when played in a concert hall 
apart from the play. Mr. Lodge’s music is inseparably 
bound to the play, and has no meaning without it. With 
a conscientious self-restraint, and putting aside all temp- 
tation to use modern forms or effects, he has allowed 
himself but one liberty,—that of breaking away from the 
monotony of persistent singing in unison by setting some 
of the choral stasima in simple and sonorous harmony. 
An impressive and beautiful effect was produced by the 
instrumental accompaniment played asa soft obligato to 
the words of the chorus. The solo renderings of the 
chorus leader reminded one at moments of some of the 
musical declamation in ‘‘Parsifal,’’ sung, however, with 
fidelity to ancient tonality. 

What was the capital defect of the presentation at 
Harvard? It was not as with the Gdipus in departing 
from the Greek tradition in reference to the stage and in 
invoking modern music: it was rather in a slavish ad- 
herence to a social convention of primitive Greece which 
hampered its art from the very start. I mean the neces- 
sity in Greek days of assigning the women’s parts to men. 
Does any one suppose for a moment that the Greek 
dramatists thought that the feminine parts could be better 
rendered by men, and that they were given in this way 
from artistic reasons? We find the answer in the early 
English drama where women were likewise excluded 
from the stage for similar reasons. That limitation has 
passed away, and for the best rendering of Shakespere, 
even in the simplicity with which he is given by Mr. 
Ben Greet, women actors are necessary. It was too much 
to ask of two men students that they should overcome 
the limitations set not by the father of Greek tragedy, but 
by Nature herself. Avschylus did not write the two 
principal parts in his Agamemnon for men dressed up as 
women: he was portraying real women, and his mis- 
fortune was that he could not get real women to represent 
them. Clytemnestra was a woman with a bloody hand, 
but still a woman; and Cassandra’s picture, as given by 
the poet, is utterly vitiated by one single trace of mascu- 
linity in the actor. The young men who took these parts 
did nobly, but their best service was in showing us what 
poor A¥schylus had to contend against, and that it was 
impossible in that age or this to get two manly men to 
impersonate two tragic womanly parts. Everything 
was done that could be done by drapery, pose, and by con- 
trasting the voices of the real men and the unreal women: 
still there was an impassable gulf. In such a character 
_ as that of Cassandra, where there is little action, but the 
whole impression must be produced by declamation, the 
voice and facial expression are nearly everything. Rachel 
was not the only actor who could move a whole audience 
to tears by the tones of her voice: not a few women even 
in amateur circles can do the same thing. Such a power is 
indispensable in rendering that rare and piteous figure. 
It was cruel to ask any man to attempt it,—cruel to the 
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actor and to Ajschylus. Happily in this day it is no 
longer necessary, any more than it is necessary for women 
to take men’s parts in Greek plays as they have twice done 
at Radcliffe. Let the ancient dame school conventionality 
which separates Harvard and Radcliffe be brushed aside 
at Cambridge as it has been to the great advantage of 
Greek dramatic art in some other colleges. 


The Later Critical Theory of the Pauline Epistles.* 


The time is past when it is startling to say of a book 
included in our Scriptures that it was not written by the 
person whose name it bears. We long since found that 
Moses had no hand in the making of the so-called books 
of Moses, that only a few of the Old Testament writings 
are by the persons reputed to have produced them, that 
the solemn assumption, ‘‘A Psalm of David,” or ‘‘The 
Proverbs of Solomon,” ‘‘The Song of Songs which is 
Solomon’s,’”’ or even the ‘‘I Daniel’’ in the book of that 
name, counts for nothing in fixing the authorship of these 
writings. So is it in the New Testament. In the whole’ 
thousand years of Bible writing it was apparently never 
considered improper to ascribe one’s literary efforts to 
some preceding worthy: it seems even to have been 
thought commendable if thereby a good word could 
obtain a wider currency or a higher authority. So the 
fact that the Epistles assume to be the work of apostles 
is not in itself sufficient to settle the question. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews purports in its title to come from 
Paul, but competent authorities in all the Christian cen- 
turies have disallowed the claim. The Epistles to Timothy 
and the one to Titus, distinctly say in their formal 
introductions that they are his work; nevertheless, the 
best critics long since set this claim aside. With many 
the same fate has befallen Ephesians and Colossians, 
notwithstanding the assertion, in one, of Paul’s author- 
ship and, in the other, of his joint authorship. Before 
the middle of the nineteenth century Christian Baur 
went so far as to contend that all but the four principal 
Epistles—the first in order in the Testament—are of 
other than apostolic origin. This was to defer to a later 
time and to other hands than Paul’s the writing of ten 
out of the fourteen Epistles, in spite of the fact that the 
whole fourteen, one in the title and thirteen explicitly in 
the text, assert his authorship. All of which goes to 
show how very little weight this sort of claim has when 
confronted by adverse evidences, that in fact it need not 
be taken account of in the face of. historical or literary 
considerations ~* importance. 

One central tact touching the origins of Christianity 
deepens and strengthens under scientific study: it is 
that Jesus of Nazareth was the greatest religious phe- 
nomenon in history. His short life in the world, the 
publicly active period of which may not have exceeded 
one year, was a revelation of God to men, and created an 
epoch of such significance as to be, ever since the wide 
publication of the story of that life, universally regarded 
as the pivotal moment from which all the ages before and 
after are dated. Let us not stultify ourselves with the 
fancy that this man, toward whom the eyes of mankind 
have since turned, made slight impression on the people 
of his own generation. His direct influence was not 
extensive, but intensive. The telegraph and daily news- 
paper were not yet. He could only go about, teaching 
and doing good. Before the news of what he was doing 
and saying could get out of Palestine, he was violently 
cut off. But he had spoken, and few of the thousands 
who had heard him could ever forget that voice, could 
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fail to carry to their graves his words and his thoughts. 
Many, transformed by what they had heard, seemed no 
more to be the same persons. When his life had gone out 
upon the cross, his message kept ringing in the ears of 
those who had been most profoundly moved by it, and 
with a great fervor they went repeating it up and down 
the land. Kindred spirits who had never seen Jesus 
caught the flame from these torch-bearers and took it 
round the world. For all that generation of Christians 
the one absorbing theme was the Master, the story of his 
life, the comfortable words he spoke. 

Paul, though he had not been one of the original dis- 
ciples, came shortly among them, and was imbued with 
the same spirit, preached the same gospel. His career as 
a Christian was included in the thirty-four years follow- 
ing the death of Jesus, during which time there was, no 
doubt, considerable growth of legend in the Church, but 
only slight development of doctrine beyond the simple 
teachings of the gospel. Even the gospel had in that 
period no written form, except possibly in fragments 
jotted down for private use. The apostles and those 
associated with them went about from circle to circle 
telling from memory what Jesus had told them, and this 
was in substance so fresh and striking and in measure so 
considerable they felt no need of making extensions and 
- enlargements. They had seen a great light, and to 
reflect that light was their one aim. And this, too, was 
what their hearers most wanted of them. Not but that 
some new questions would come up. Dispute soon 
arose as to the fitness of carrying the gospel beyond the 
Jewish race, precipitated by the presence in Jewry ot 
many Greeks and Romans; and, as soon as a step in this 
direction was taken, there was the question to settle 
of the applicability of Jewish rites to non-Jewish con- 
verts. But, to judge from Acts, these difficulties did 
not in Paul’s time create sharp dissension. A modus 
vivendt was promptly reached at the Council of Jerusalem, 
called for the purpose, where Peter took upon himself 
the responsibility of extending to Gentiles the good news 
of the heavenly kingdom, while Paul, whose training 
better fitted him for the task, assumed leadership of 
this first foreign mission. 

Of all this we have what appears to be a truthful 
account in Acts, dating from about the beginning of the 
second quarter of the second century,—work of one who 
shortly before had written the Third Gospel. This writer 
was himself of the school of Paul, whose memory he 
greatly revered; and he would have been the last man 
to make statements which would give Paul the char- 
acter of a deliberate falsifier. But this, we must admit, 
is what he did do, if, as has been supposed, he had the 
Epistles before him and knew them to be the work of 
Paul. So the modern reader who holds 2 Corinthians 
and Galatians to be real apostolic writings, naturally 
sides with their statements concerning the relations of 
Paul to the Jerusalem apostles, on the ground that Paul 
himself must be the very best authority on this matter. 
As a result the veracity of Luke suffers greatly. He 
is set in the light of a false friend, who, long after the 
Epistles were written, with a view to smooth over an 
unpleasant historical situation coming to be considered 
secandalous,—to annul the record of an apostolic quarrel, 
—treacherously betrays one of the two heroes of his store, 
representing Paul, notwithstanding his own words to the 
contrary, on good terms with the other apostles. This 
is the keynote of a whole system of New Testament in- 
terpretation which has had great currency. Pursued 
with the best of intentions, it is yet one of the most risky 
and destructive fancies that ever possessed the mind of 
a scholar. It ruins our confidence in one of the prin- 
cipal contributors to the Christian Scriptures. For a 
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man who will prevaricate in that way in one book is not 
to be trusted anywhere. We at once suspect any state- 
ment of his gospel not supported by Mark or Matthew. 
A serious blow is struck at the trustworthiness of one 
of the three documents on which we chiefly depend for 
knowledge of Jesus and of his words. This is a considera- 
tion not decisive against the theory, but one that ought 
to give us pause. A conclusion involving such a result 
is not to be taken precipitately: it is to be taken only 
under compulsion of incontrovertible evidence. 

The prime question is, Have we the actual testimony 
of Paul in this matter? What we have are statements 
chiefly contained in two of the four Epistles which alone 
were pronounced genuine by the Ttibingen critics of 
sixty years ago. But the grounds on which this pre- 
eminence of authenticity was then decreed to the first 
four of the fourteen Epistles are far from definite. In 
fact, as is coming to be seen, the chief objection to ad- 
mitting authorship by Paul lies quite as much against 
these four as against the others. 

Let us ask ourselves, What would naturally be the 
nature of communications that Paul between the years 
50 and 60 a.D. might address to the churches gathered 
by him in the Hast? In considering this question, it 
needs to bear in mind that we are here within twenty- 
five years of the crucifixion. In those years, we may be 
sure, preachers of the gospel were filled with the message 
of Jesus. They went about telling the people of his life 
in Galilee, of his struggles and trials, of his deeds of 
mercy, and especially of his teaching, which they sought 
to repeat, voicing ever again his thoughts and his very 
words. Any letters these men wrote to the churches 
would be marked by the same traits, would be illuminated 
on every page by references to the Master’s life and 
repetitions of his simple yet mighty sayings. Some few 
supplementary notions would find a place, tentative 
effort would be made to bring the crucifixion into the 
scheme of a divine economy: there would be feeling after 
a doctrine of resurrection more definite than had hitherto 
been set forth, a stronger affirmation of the Messiahship of 
Jesus. But at that early day these ideas would be sub- 
ordinate to the still lively remembrance of the Teacher 
himself: the preaching and the writing would be, first 
of all, of Jesus, of what he said and did. So we con- 
jecture, and the record in Acts, as far as it goes, supports 
the conjecture. 

But this is far from what the Epistles give us. One 
and all they pass over, with scarce a notice, the events 
of the Master’s life, make hardly an allusion to anything 
he ever said or did, ignore his sermons and his parables 
with their recurring topic of the ‘‘kingdom of heaven,”’ are 
barren of reference to his intimacies with the disciples 
and the scenes of his ministry. Instead we have elab- 
orate defence of doctrines of which Jesus said nothing, 
and which could have sprung up only at a later date; 
bickerings of church dignitaries one with another; ref- 
erences implying well-developed organizations, with 
officials of various grades; ethical statements in which 
we have sometimes the ideas, but hardly ever the words, 
of Jesus, with frequent adventures into fields which he 
avoided; an intolerance of conscientious opposition in 
strange contrast with his spirit and with the spirit of 
Paul in Acts; a readiness to curse, to utter anathemas 
ex cathedra in the manner, not of an incipient church, 
but of an established hierarchy,—all showing a trans- 
formation for which a century is little enough to allow. 

Paul belonged to the same generation with Jesus. By 
that generation, there is the strongest reason to suppose, 
Jesus after his death continued to be thought of just 
as he had been before by the people who had seen and 
heard him. ‘Those who, like Paul, had not seen him, got 
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vivid impressions from those who had, and, while a great 
reverence grew up, he was yet a man, one of whose striking 
traits thousands kept a distinct remembrance. It was im- 
possible for Christians of that generation to put this human 
figure out of mind. ‘They could not speak of him with- 
out recalling his very looks, the incidents of his career, 
his words, and his deeds. But this, I repeat, is not at all 
the way with the writers of the Epistles. They have 
for us few and slight glimpses of the real Jesus. In place 
of him they set the glorified Christ, in whom there is little 
suggestion of the Man of Nazareth. He has taken on a 
strange exaltation such as men do not accord to a con- 
temporary of their own circle. The name by which he 
passed among mortals is mostly dropped, and instead a 
lofty title is used,—the Lord Jesus Christ. He is become 
a mystical being formed within people and in whom people 
can be. The writers are engaged not in telling something 
about the man who lived among men, as Paul or any 
Christian, writing in the time of Paul, must have done, 
but in formulating doctrines about him, his functions in a 
great scheme of salvation, his propitiation for human 
sins, made in a final blood-offering winding up the whole 
series of sacrifices on Jewish altars,—a system of thought 
far away from anything that ever crossed the mind of 
Jesus, and which no contemporary follower of his could 
ever have dreamed of propounding. 

The most casual reading of the Epistles by any one 
whose attention has been called to this problem must 
give the impression that there is something wrong in the 
claim that they were written within twenty or thirty 
years of the crucifixion, by a man born about the same 
time with Jesus. There is total lack of that freshness 
of allusion to the scenes of the gospel history which must 
have characterized the work of a Christian writer of that 
early day, and there is superabundance of the doctrinal 
disputation which belongs to a later day. Of course a 
person writing in the second century in the name of Paul 
would seek to avoid reference to events subsequent to 
the time of Paul, so a slip of that kind is hardly to be 
looked for. Still there appear to be in the eleventh 
chapter of Romans and in Thessalonians ii. 16 veiled 
allusions to the destruction of Jerusalem, which occurred 
six years after the death of Paul. These, however, I do 
not care here to insist upon, as there are indisputable 
considerations of greater weight. Authorship by Paul 
makes the Epistles precede the gospels fifteen to eighty 
years; makes these abstruse documents, dealing with 
complex and puzzling matters of doctrine, the primary 
lesson-books of the primitive Church; makes the men 
who had personally known Jesus turn promptly away 
from all thought of him as they had known him, to busy 
themselves in disputations over various dogmas. In 
a general way this claim for the Epistles that they are 
older than the gospels looms up into great absurdity, 
but let us test it by a specific passage. Take the refer- 
ence to a scene in the life of Jesus, the only clear and de- 
tailed reference to be met with in all the fourteen writings 
commonly ascribed to Paul. The singularity of ‘this, 
lifting one incident into such prominence, is most notable. 
I refer, of course, to the passage of 1 Corinthians rightly 
called the ‘‘institution of the Lord’s Supper,” as there 
emphatically the Supper zs instituted. We mark at 
once the complete subordination of historical fact to 
doctrinal purpose, everywhere so characteristic of the 
Pauline and Johannine literature: we find the incident 
of the Last Supper buried in a mass of instruction oc- 
cupying a good part of two chapters, defining the proper 
mode of celebrating the eucharist. Coming to the scene 
of the final meal of Jesus with the disciples on which the 
observance is founded, the writer makes the Master per- 
sonally institute it as a ceremony to be perpetuated in the 
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Church. He makes Jesus repeatedly give the direction, 
“This do in remembrance of me”; and again, ‘‘For as 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim 
the Lord’s death till he come.’ But of this injunction 
the first two gospels make no mention. There the 
incident is related simply as the passover meal, and, as it 
happened, Jesus’ last supper. There is not an intima- 
tion that it was ever to be repeated as a memorial of him, 
It would appear from these gospels that down to the 
time Matthew was written,—1.e., to the end of the first 
century,—the Lord’s Supper was not a rite in the church. 
It overtaxes credulity to suppose that the account in 
the Epistle is the older, that the writers of Mark and 
Matthew had this account before them, as they must 
have had if it is Paul’s, and deliberately suppressed what 
for the Church was the practical point, the Master’s 
direction, ‘‘This do in remembrance of me.”’ Luke and 
the Epistle alone have these words on which the ordinance 
admittedly rests, and there could hardly be more positive 
indication that both are subsequent to Mark and Matthew. 
No one imagines that either Mark or Matthew was 
written in the lifetime of Paul. He must have gone to 
his death thirty years before our Matthew appeared. 

It begins to be seen that the four leading pistles, 
whose ‘‘genuineness” has heretofore been thought in- 
contestable, are encumbered with grave difficulties as 
to their authorship. That they are by Paul or out of 
the time of Paul looks incredible, partly on account of 
their irreconcilability with Acts, more particularly be- 
cause they develop and add to the gospels, show so wide 
a departure from Jesus, so profound and mighty a trans- 
formation of Christianity, Romans and 1 Corinthinians in 
particular giving us an elaborate theological system, of 
which for the most part we have not even a suggestion 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 

Down to the death of Paul no very great work could 
have been accomplished in the way of establishing 
Christian churches outside of Palestine. The Acts tell 
us of his journeyings in Asia Minor and in Greece, and of 
his final voyage a prisoner to Rome; but there is no in- 
timation that on his arrival in Rome he found a church 
already existing there. On the contrary the account 
seems to imply that not a soul in Rome knew a thing 
about Christianity, except that certain resident Jews 
having correspondents in Palestine had reports concerning 
the new sect, that it was spoken against. This accords 
with what we may reasonably suppose to have been the 
case. The Catholic tradition is that Peter and Paul 
had at an earlier date jointly founded a church there, 
but this is without historical support. We know nothing 
of any missionary having gone to Rome up to the time 
of Paul’s arrival there under guard, and, while we cannot 
be certain, it would appear from the last chapter of Acts 
that there was not then a Christian in the city. And yet 
some years previous to this, as commonly supposed, Paul 
wrote a labored disquisition, a profound theological doc- 
ument inappropriately called an epistle, to the “‘saints”’ 
in Rome, who are no insignificant or unknown company, 
but an important body of Christians whose faith, he says, 
“is proclaimed throughout the whole world.” With 
thirty or more of them he professes a personal acquaint- 
ance, mentioning them by name with salutations. One 
wonders where were these with their salutations when 
he arrived in their city? This document to the Romans 
is of a nature so ponderously argumentative as to imply 
that those to whom it is addressed were no simple-minded 
persons, slaves and outcasts, such as the early churches 
were frequently formed of, but people who in theology 
knew their P’s and Q’s. If the worthy secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference should write an address 
of corresponding difficulty, where would he find among 
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the churches of which he is overseer one to which he 
could send it with any hope that it would be understood ? 
And we have back of us near two thousand years of 
Christian nurture. The Roman Christians, if there were 
any such in the capital in the year 59,—which is extremely 
doubtful,—were slaves and stragglers, who could hardly 
have had any instruction to speak of. It is not to be 
supposed that there was one among them who could 
make head or tail of such a piece of work as the Epistle to 
the Romans. And there is no less difficulty in supposing 
that any one could be found at that stage of Christian 
development to write the Epistle. The Christian mind 
was then running on other themes. Jesus had been 
preaching less than thirty years before, and had made 
an impression too deep to be so soon effaced. Every- 
where among those who had heard him or heard of him 
his words of fire were yet glowing upon human lips. 
Ardent disciples bore them from house to house and from 
city to city. Whoever wrote copied his great sayings 
or the precious story of his life and his death. The Epistle 
to the Romans is a masterpiece of its kind, worthy of 
some vigorous spirit of a later day; but no apostle, no 
writer of the apostolic time, would so wander from the 
simplicity of the truth as it is in Jesus. They all clung 
to that which they had received from him. 

And that this was the case, I repeat, does not rest upon 
mere conjecture: we are told, in the record at least, what 
Paul was thinking about and preaching about. For 
instance, we have it that, as soon as he arrived in Rome, 
he arranged to see the chief persons among the Jews 
residing there, and had them set an early date when 
they would come in a body to see him. And, when they 
came, he expounded to them the fundamentals of Christi- 


anity, “‘testifying the kingdom of God and persuading 


them concerning Jesus.’ Again we are told that for the 
space of two years, though held a prisoner, ‘‘he received 
all who came to him, preaching the kingdom of God and 
teaching the things concerning Jesus.’ ‘The Master had 


- dwelt too often and to powerfully on his great message _ 


of the kingdom for the disciples of that generation ever 
to let that proclamation die on their lips, ever to sub- 
stitute for it arid discussion of the relative rank of Jew 
and Gentile, of Adam and Christ, of justification by 
faith, of election and reprobation, law and sin, mode of 
sanctification, and the like. Not for sixty or eighty 
years yet could such things be. Not Paul, but one of 
his school long after the death of Paul, could have written 
this Epistle. 

The arrangement of the Epistles in the collection is 
not without significance: the two first are by far the 
most important, denote the most extended departures 
from the original simplicity of the gospel. 1 Corinthians, 
more ethical and spiritual than Romans, is no less re- 
moved from the manner of Jesus, presupposes in its 
form and substance an equally long intervening period 
of development. It is not to be supposed that one of 
the first generation of Christians would take such a pro- 
digious step. Paul could not have done it even had he 
been as great a genius as the Master himself, for the reason 
that he and all his generation of believers were held as- 
tonished, overpowered, entranced, by the light which 
had just burst upon the world. It was not for any one 
of them in that day to lead another and equally sweeping 
departure. Moreover Paul was a new convert, and, when 
a man is converted to a faith, he does not immediately 
set about reforming that faith. Besides there is nothing 
outside of the Epistles whose authorship is in question 
to show that he was a great writer or a great theologian. 
Almost the entire legend of Paul is built out of his sup- 
posed authorship of documents which we are beginning 
to see he never wrote. Thefwriter of Acts knows nothing 
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about any Epistles of Paul. If these Epistles had been 
extant some sixty or seventy years, is it to be imagined 
that Luke, himself a Paulinist, would have known nothing 
and said nothing of them when he sketched the career 
of his hero? Would he have omitted to mention what 
was to be the chief distinction of that hero in history? 
Iuke would have been the last man to commit such an 
oversight; for he was himself an accomplished writer, 
knew the worth of a literary reputation. 

I have already referred to the noteworthy divergence 
from the gospels in the account of the last supper in 
1 Corinthians. I must call your attention here to a di- 
vergence no less significant, touching another matter. 
We are told (xv. 6), in a summation of evidences of the 
resurrection of Jesus, that after his death ‘‘he appeared 
to above five hundred brethren at once,’ of whom the 
greater part were still living at the time of this writing. 
Now this is by all odds the most important testimony 
there is on this question, provided we have here a writing 
of Paul; for then it is a declaration made within twenty- 
seven years of the event, and relates to what was actu- 
ally seen by a multitude of people, all men if you please, 
—testimony vouched for under the hand of an apostle. 
Now, I submit, is it conceivable that the writers of the 
gospels and of Acts long years after the publication of 
this Epistle, in giving their accounts of the phenomena 
by which they sought to establish the resurrection, could, 
every one of them, have omitted to mention this most 
astounding incident? We absolutely have no choice 
but to suppose that we have here a legend younger than 
the gospels, younger than Acts. 

1 Corinthians could hardly have been written by the 
same hand as Romans, and 2 Corinthians is out of the 
question for the author of either of them. This latter 
is a peculiar composition and wonderfully instructive as a 
critical study. It falls directly in two at the beginning 
of the tenth chapter, the part from that point on, with 
exception of the closing paragraph, being considerably 
the older. In some respects this older part presents 
the appearance, beyond anything else we have, of a 
genuine work of Paul. It opens with none of those 
elaborate artificial forms of address which are such sus- 
picious features of the whole thirteen so-called Epistles 
of Paul, but begins simply and naturally: ‘‘I Paul myself 
entreat you by the meekness and gentleness of Christ.” 
It sets forth something of what we may well suppose 
were the actual experiences of Paul—his hardships, his 
struggles for his own maintenance, his troubles—some- 
what exaggerated, to be sure—with the other apostles. 
But what may chiefly be urged in support of the ‘‘gen- 
uineness”’ of this morsel is the absence of doctrinal teach- 
ing unknown to Jesus and his generation,—teaching, 
as we have seen, abounding in the Epistles generally. 
Even the exalted names for the Master elsewhere so 
common are not met with here. He is called Jesus, 
though generally Christ,—once Jesus Christ, but never 
Lord Jesus Christ. These are weighty considerations. 
It is to be observed, however, that they are negative: 
they relate to what the document does not contain. If 
they were supported by the positive evidences of gen- 
uineness which we have the right to demand, if the brief 
letter were such an echo of the words of Jesus and such a 
reflection of his spirit as might be reasonably expected 
from an apostle writing to a Christian church within 
twenty-seven years of the crucifixion, its authenticity 
could hardly be questioned. But this four-chapter frag- 
ment is not up to the requirement. Instead of Jesus’ 
self-forgetfulness and overflowing sympathies, we have 
here unworthy rivalry with fellow-workers, intense con- 
cern for position and influence in the church. Paul 
is made to boast of his sufferings and achievements, 
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to glory in them, even while himself seeing the weakness 
of it. He is made to beg the privilege of this exhibition 
of what he frankly calls ‘‘foolishness”! ‘This is not the 
way a really superior man, such as Paul was, would write 
to a church in the days when thousands were yet living 
who had seen and heard Jesus. Moreover the truthful- 
ness of the representation here made of the relation be- 
tween Paul and the Jerusalem apostles cannot be fully 
admitted without destroying the historicity of Acts. 
That these four chapters are of earlier date than any of 
the Epistles as they now stand seems evident. They 
appear to have come out of a time subsequent to the death 
of Paul, when the strife between Jewish and other Chris- 
tians was at its sharpest, when leaders of the anti-Jewish 
party deemed it important to commit the name and the 
reputation of Paul to their-extreme attitude. Years 
after, when this animosity had subsided, a much more 
accomplished rhetorician, gentle of heart and finely 
gifted, thought to soften the harsh tone of this utterance 
by prefixing a writing of more than twice its length, and 
calling the whole, ‘‘The Second Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians,’ taking care in this extended prologue to 
represent Paul as without the shadow of an ill-will toward 
the Jerusalem apostles, but, on the contrary, holding 
the most tender and intimate relations with them, making 
an earnest and moving appeal to the Corinthians (as he 
says he has already done to the Macedonians) for a gen- 
erous contribution to relieve the necessities of the church 
at Jerusalem. This prologue in style, spirit, and content 
is so greatly superior to the older part as to largely 
obscure it, put it in eclipse, thus exactly fulfilling the 
writer’s intentions. Into his work has broken at least 
one insert, vi. 14—vii. 1. 

We have, then, in 2 Corinthians no work of Paul or 
of any other one man, but a composite deriving from 
various and extremely diverse sources, spaced, it would 
seem, by some decades of time. 

And now as to Galatians, so kindred in tone to the last 
part of 2 Corinthians. Most of the reasons to be urged 
against Paul’s authorship of the three preceding Epistles 
apply to this, to which may be added the reflection that 
this is in its temper much less worthy of him. I see not 
how any one can read, with reference to the question 
before us, what is said in Acts of the relations subsisting 
between the apostles, and then read the Epistle to the 
Galatians, without coming, and with a burst of gratitude, 
to the conclusion that the Epistle could never have been 
written by Paul. The theory that he was the author does 
greatly more discredit to our Scriptures than does the 
new view. For, if he was the author, what sort of a man 
have we in Luke, who, assuming entire loyalty to Paul, 
with this Epistle to the Galatians, then extant some sixty 
years, before him, ignores it altogether, and sets forth 
an account of the way Paul and the other apostles got 
on together, which lays Paul under the charge of a mali- 
cious misrepresentation? We are left with no choice 
but to admit that either Paul or the author of Acts and 
of the Third Gospel deliberately falsified in generals 
and particulars,—a dilemma from which any Christian 
should be glad enough to escape. Luke, to be sure, is 
not infallible; but can we think him capable of an action 
like that? On a question of veracity between him and 
Paul, one might be inclined to side with Paul if one knew 
the speaker to be Paul. In the case before us, however, 
this is more than any one knows, and the whole weight 
of Luke’s testimony is against the supposition. In the 
same direction point the features which this Epistle has 
in common with the others,—a strange obliviousness of 
Jesus’ life among men, of the words he spoke, the deeds 
he did; a formulation of the gospel markedly different 
from his; a far-developed Christology, so near to that 
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of the Fourth Gospel as to suggest derivation from about 
the same period of time. 

When once we admit the possibility of error in the 
venerable supposition that we have in the Pauline Epis- 
tles a mass of veritable apostolic writing penned before 
the year 60, every re-reading of these epistles will go to 
turn that possibility first into a probability and then into 
aconviction. Atleast this has been my experience. And 
I confess I have come to the new view reluctantly. It 
involved the renouncing of a very definite historical 
figure in the New Testament; for Paul had stood forth 
to me a clear-cut character right out of the very be- 
ginnings of Christianity, a man of the very time of Jesus, 
and made tangible for all time by voluminous writings 
given to us under his own hand. But after the first 
shock I began to ask myself, Is it such a happy thing 
that the disciple should be so much more distinctly 
seen than the Master? Does not this reverse the natural 
and fit order of things? How should a bearer of the 
gospel in the very same period stand out more vividly 
than he who himself was the gospel? And finally I 
was led to rejoice that, since I can know but little of 
Jesus as an historical character, I really know even less 
of his apostles. I am glad that no one of them has in 
this respect a pre-eminence over him. 

‘‘Paul” is a great figure in the religious literature of 
the world, quoted and referred to on countless pages. 
How is all this to be affected by the adoption of the new 
view? Less seriously than might be supposed. The 
name ‘‘Paul’” as that of an author will pass into a 
pseudonym used by a number of master minds in the 
Church in the days when its first great works of doctrinal 
literature were all being produced, and used out of sincere 
reverence for the hero who led the way in carrying the 
gospel out of Palestine far and wide, perishing all too 
soon in Nero’s cruel persecution. As in our reading we 
come upon the name of this literary Paul, we shall men- 
tally enclose it in single marks of quotation, just as we 
do the name of the literary Moses, connoting thus a 
collective authorship by a self-effacing company of men 
who together were possessed of resources and power of 
expression beyond the reach of the actual Paul. The 
name will thus have a double implication,—the apostle 
and a galaxy of unknown writers of a subsequent gen- 
eration. 

The value of the Epistles for purposes of edification 
is not affected by our concluding that they are by other 
hands than Paul’s. It is the true and the good that are 
in a writing which make it a precious scripture, not the 
name of the writer. This Pauline literature has some 
of the finest bits of self-expression that the religious 
soul has ever made, and the worth of all these is inde- 
pendent of the question of authorship. Nobody ever 
much valued the exordiums and the closing salutations,— 
features which most suffer under the new view; and, as 
to the bitter reproaches heaped upon Peter and other 
apostles, the cursing of antagonistic preachers, it is 
decidedly a help to think that they are no words of 
Paul’s, that they do not reflect any actual situation in the 
primitive Church. There is in these Epistles, as in most 
other scriptures, a good deal that is of the earth earthy; 
but this part is not much augmented by the new view, 
while all the really noble passages shine with undiminished 
lustre. Of the theological system developed in these 
writings, all that need here be said is that it is the system 
of the second century, not of the middle of the first cen- 
tury. 

Who the actual writers were, the advocates of the view 
I have presented do not attempt to say. That is a ques- 
tion that must remain forever unanswered. But this 
we know, the Church of the first half of the second cen- 
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tury drew to itself minds of a high order, capable of really 
great things. Then appeared the two more extended 
and literary Gospels, Acts, and much beside of the New 
Testament. The doctrinal content of the Epistles, as 
we have seen, is the strongest reason for attributing 
them to this period: I may now add that their power 
of statement is further reason for coming to the same 
conclusion. They who imagine that the apostles were 
men gifted beyond their successors, more capable of 
effective writing, are under a peculiar delusion. The 
twelve had companioned with Jesus, to be sure, and had 
precious memories of him which they could relate; but 
we cannot say with confidence that any one of them ever 
wrote a line. Fishermen have seldom been given to 
literary pursuits. Paul was a tent-maker, better edu- 
cated, it would appear; but from the record, outside 
of the Epistles, we should not suspect him of authorship. 
The age of great writings was not yet for fully sixty years. 
Then, after a Jewish Christian had led the way with the 
Apocalypse, the contention in the Church between Jew and 
Gentile sharply broke out, the tide of Greek philosophy 
rolled in, and the masterpieces of polemic admonition, 
spiritual insight, and ethical statement began to appear. 
Thus between the years 120 and 140 the main part of 
the New Testament, including the Pauline Epistles, 
came into being. >So the Epistles arrived in good com- 
pany, all the more honorable for not being apostolic. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


All in the Golden Morning. 


All in the golden morning, 
Upon the bay’s blue breast, 

A flock of snowy sea-gulls 
One frolic moment rest. 

So free, so glad, so fearless, 
Poised in their plumy pride! 

Like marshalled water-lilies 
They stem the rippling tide. 


Anon, their leader soareth,— 
Hey for the race begun! 
An upward rain of blossoms, 
They dazzle in the sun; 
A rain of living blossoms, 
Into the glory hurled, 
‘To add new speech to beauty, 
New gladness to the world. 
—Marton Pelton Guald. 


: 


The Commencements, 


John Adams says somewhere that the intention of the 
New Englanders of his time was that every child born 
among them should receive a liberal education. Let 
me ask, in a parenthesis, where he said it. George Ban- 
croft, who is accurate, quotes it from Adams. But I 
have not found it in the original. 

Allthe same, it is true. And it is interesting to learn 
that to a considerable extent the New Englanders have 
gained what they hoped to gain. The more they can 
achieve in the same direction, the better for the New 
—— and the better for the Coming of the King- 

om. 

What is a liberal education ? 

John Adams did not mean a little Latin and less Greek. 
He did not mean a college diploma. 

He meant a knowledge of the language of the time, and 
a sufiicient knowledge of the larger prospects and duties 
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of the time. Such men as Sturgis, Tudor, and the other 
princes of their kind, who discovered new kingdoms, 
who tamed savages, who cut ice in the New England 
ponds, and sent it to the other side of the world and 
brought it back in the shape of silks and spices,—such 
men who were diligent in their business and stood un- 
awed before kings, had a liberal education. Such women 
as John Adams’s own wife had a liberal education, though 
they did not know two words of Latin nor two words 
of Greek. They could, all the same, understand what 
was the need and what the duty of their times. 

This is what a liberal education is to-day. It is not 
necessary that a well-educated man shall know what 
sheva vocal is. It is necessary that he shall know what 
is meant when you tell him that a new manuscript has 
It is not nec- 
essary that he shall translate Tacitus. It is necessary 
that, when he reads two translations, he shall know which 
is the better. It is not necessary that he shall speak 
Latin to Baron Kaneko. It is necessary that he shall 
know how to be hospitable to such an envoy and show 
to him what he wishes to learn. 

Now the ability to do this is not acquired by the simple 
instruction which is satisfied by the three R’s. The 
aristocratic or feudal nations have found out that there 
is a convenience in the three R’s which may be to 
the advantage of “the upper class’’ shared by them with 
the lower. What the governments of half the so-called 
civilized world have not found out is that Education is 
more than Instruction, and better, and that education 
must go so far as to teach every man and every woman 
the language of the time. The European commissioners 
on education, when they come over to us, are apt not to 
understand this. .In the discussion of the same sort 
of people at home they do not understand it, In truth 
the necessity for the higher education comes in with 
universal suffrage. 

If, for instance, you have to refer to the annual election 
the question whether the city of Chicago shall be drained 
through the Mississippi River or the St. Lawrence, you 
are to refer to that election a question which involves 
the higher education. The question you put before the 
voter is not simply a question whether he prefers Tom 
to Dick. At bottom he decides a question of engineering. 
If your average man knows enough to form an intelligent 
judgment on this question, and if he is good enough 
to wish to ‘‘get the best,” you have left this question 
to an adequate tribunal. It is easy to see that it re- 
quires a large share of the higher education. 

Because of this great necessity*our whole system of the 
Higher Education deserves or requires all possible con- 
sideration and support. The cheap ridicule which one 
observes among the penny-a-liners of commencement and 
college ediication is all misplaced. The sentimental 
theory that poor boys and girls are to be withdrawn from 
schools in order to feed supposed widowed mothers is 
utterly fallacious. For my own part, if I could put a 
bill through the Massachusetts legislature forbidding all 
paid employment of children who are not sixteen years 
old, I would gladly do so. 

I write all this in the hope that the Register may en- 
courage the people interested in colleges, in Academies, 
in high schools, in normal schools, in high-grade evening 
schools, and in Sunday-schools to the utmost effort in the 
lines of higher education. The largest single organization 
which has the matter in hand is Chautauqua. But there 
is not a hamlet at Four Corners in any state in the 
country which cannot develop some approach to the 
liberal education of John Adams,—education for every- 
body, and that education a liberal education. 

Epwarp E, Hae, 
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Literature. 


Lorp CuRZON IN INpIA.—Being a selection 
from his speeches as Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1898-1905. pp. lii, 597. 
London and New York: Macmillan.—This 
work performs the important function of 
bringing its readers face to face with India 
and the principal questions that occupied 
the attention of its government during the 
governor-generalship of Lord Curzon. Aside 
from his own speeches, the 52-page intro- 
duction by Sir Thomas Raleigh, law mem- 
ber of the council, exhibits a remarkably 
lucid summary of the matters of most im- 
portance that were considered by that body 
during the period named,—matters dealt 
with in greater detail in the speeches. To 
one familiar with East Indian legal and ad- 
ministrative history, this work suggests the 
volume, the contents, selected by Whitley 
Stokes, made up from the speeches and min- 
utes of Sir Henry Maine delivered and written 
when he was law member of the council and 
while Sir John Lawrence was at the helm. 
That work has long been accepted as price- 
less by those who would know India in 1862- 
69 in an authoritative way, and these 
speeches of Irord Curzon should become quite 
as indispensable for a study of affairs there 
in recent years. Curzon had been to India 
four times before he became governor- 
general. He had seen it as a traveller, 
seeking the picturesque; had visited the 
Pamirs, and looked up to the dazzling sum- 
mits of the Himalayas and the Hindu Kush; 
had thought deeply on Eastern questions, 
and in three separate works, Russia in Cen- 
tral Asta (1889), Persta and the Persian 
Question (1894), and Problems of the Far 
East (1894), had shown that he was capable 
of instructing the public on the affairs he 
was sent later to administer. Necessarily, 
these speeches discuss questions of Finance, 
Agrarian Legislation, Education, Commerce 
and Industry, Famines, Foreign Affairs, 
Frontier Policy, Irrigation, Military Admin- 
istration, Historical Memorials (for the 
viceroy appreciated how ancient a civiliza- 
tion India has), the Chiefs and Princes of 
India, East Indian Art, and the different 
races in that land of most unhomogenous 
peoples. In 1904 an elaborate Order in 
Council of the Curzon government on the 
subject of Education was issued, constitut- 
ing a small volume of more than 50 pages, 
indicating the thorough manner in which, 
under the governor-general’s inspiration, the 
educating of the natives was being studied, 
—the effort making to discover what their 
especial needs were, the means most likely 
to prove effective in teaching them those 
branches, a knowledge of which was likely 
to be of the greatest service to them. As 
might be anticipated, his speech before the 
Educational Conference at Simla in 1901, 
discussing University, Secondary, Primary, 
and Technical Education, is one of the most 
carefully thought out of any in the volume. 
He desired not merely to bring the subjects 
discussed to the attention of the assembly, 
but to take into their confidence the outside 
public, that they might know the nature 
of the difficult problems the government 
were trying to solve. Quoting Dr, Thring, 
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distinguished as an educator, that educa- 
tion is the transmission of life from the living 
through the living to the living, he was not 
able to contemplate, with equanimity, thou- 
sands of youths in Indian schools and col- 
leges “‘steadily grinding away in order to get 
their percentages of marks in an endless 
series of examinations.” He spoke “not 
so much of the results of the examination 
system, as of its effect upon its victims.” “A 
people cannot rise in the scale of intelligence 
by the cultivation of memory alone.” ‘Mem- 
ory is not mind, though it is a faculty of the 
mind.’ This speech, as well as the Order 
in Coutneil referred to, is deserving of careful 
study. This reference is made to the dis- 
cussion of a single theme, simply by way of 
illustration. ‘The book is so crowded with 
fact and suggestion that justice could be 
done it only in a very lengthy notice. Some- 
thing of the glamour of the East is in it; 
but it is obvious that Lord Curzon. resolutely 
dedicated his wide knowledge and all his 
energies to the problem of lifting the natives, 
with whose condition he sympathized, to a 
higher level of personal comfort and intelli- 
gence. It must inevitably appeal to the 
thoughtful reader: having begun to read it, 
it is not conceivable that such an one could 
refrain from making a study of it. The writer 
of this notice, who feels that knowledge of so 
great a country as India, with its three hun- 
dred million people, should be more intimate, 
hails with satisfaction the appearance of works 
of this character, that may be effective in cor- 
recting misapprehensions concerning its con- 
dition and history, prevailing both in America 
and in England. In 1892, noticing Sir John 
Strachey’s then new work, ‘‘Hastings and the 
Rohilla War,” the London Times remarked 
that the author had vindicated Hastings 
“against the invectives of Burke and the 
other managers of the famous Impeachment, 
against the calummnies and inaccuracies of 
[James] Mill, against the involuntary mis- 
representations of Macaulay,’ but feared it 
was all in vain; that in spite of all Sir James 
Stephen (in ‘Trial of Nuncomar’’) and Sir 
John Strachey had done, Macaulay would 
still hold the field,—his picture of Warren 
Hastings be “‘still accepted as authentic, by 
that body of readers who care less for truth 
than for effect.” These speeches of Lord 
Curzon exhibit a directness of style, a clear- 
ness of statement, a breadth of view, that 
should render attractive to the thoughtful 
reader a subject in which, possibly because of 
the remoteness of its subject-matter, but few, 
in either England or America, seem to take 
much interest. 


Worps oF THE Woop. By Raley Husted 
Bell. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.—As 
we Yankees say—at least on the stage— 
this writer’s ‘“‘best holt” is his genuine love 
of the woods, of green things growing in 
quietness by still little-frequented pools, of 
“Nature’s aloneness,’’ where shy, timid crea- 
tures come, pensioners of God’s bounty, 
under the open sky, “far from the madding 
crowd.” When he is singing of such haunts 
and objects, there is a touch of real poetry 
in his lines. We feel that he has the “ wild- 
born instinct of the wood.” He loves ‘“‘the 
druid trees’; he sees ‘‘little mosses” in the 
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“crannies of a stone’’; he knows the secret 
spell of the whitely gleaming birches in the 
enchanted forest. All this is good, and, one 
might say, at first-hand, ‘with his eye on 
the object.” He is less felicitous when he 
comes to the world of men and the general 
work-a-day tacts of life. His emotions, 
called forth by such subjects as War, Doubt, 
the Spirit of Democracy, may have heen as 
sincere, but they do not so readily lend them- 
selves to what in the eighteenth century 
would have been called his ‘“‘muse.’’? Such 
personal poems as those about Herbert Spen- 
cer, Walt Whitman, and Robert Ingersoll 
breathe genuine admiration, which is always 
a good thing-to find in these overcynical 
times.-But, perhaps, it strikes one rather 
oddly—would he not have been amused him- 
self?—-to have Ingersoll called ‘‘this holy 
man”? And why should Whitman—we be- 
lieve rather a confirmed water dririker— 
speak to this poet from “‘the wine-spilt 
skies’? These poems are addressed, with 
a full-page dedication, to Dr. Frederick H. 


THE “HOW” OF IMMORTALITY. 


Dr. C. T. StrockweE tt, the author of the awakening 
book, ‘‘ New Modes of Thought,’ and previously of 
“The Evolution of Immortality” (three editions of 
which have been exhausted), writes unsolicited to the 
publishers as follows : ' 

“I have been immensely interested in the new book, 
‘Beside the New-Made Grave,’ especially in that part of 
it which treats the ‘ How’ of an unending life. Here the 
thought runs along lines that fit in very closely to my 
own conceptions of the past twenty years or so. And 
having said this, I hardly need to add that, as I‘turned these 
thrilling pages, no word of dissent rose in my mind to dis- 
turb the vision. This is indeed the scripture, the holy 
scripture, of Nature. And I fail to see wherein it, in the 
least manner, is inconsistent with the latest revelations of 
modern science, especially in the world of physics. In 
tact, these revelations, to my mind, suggest and warrant 
the deductions so forcefully and logically drawn in this 
book. With myself it is conviction rather more than a 
faith. The ground taken in my.‘ Immortality’ and also 
in ‘ New Modes of Thought’ leads directly to this. There 
is much in common between these three books. It might 
be said that ‘The Evolution of Immortality’ leads up to 
the ‘How’ of the present book in a rather significant 
manner. In the ‘lmmortality,’ you will remember, I did 
not venture upon the‘ How.’ I contented myself then 
with a suggestion merely of the possibility. twenty years 
ago the data were not at hand, at least in any scientific 
sense. Now they are abundant, and the present book 
uses them ina very skilful and telling way. The volume 
seems to me priceless,” 


Besipe THE New-Mapbe Grave. A Correspondence on 
Immortality. By F. H, Turner. Cloth, $1.00 net. 
Boston: James H. West Co. 


Important 
Temperance Publications. 


25. Temperance Testimonies. 
By Representative Men. 
Brief expressions of opinion by Rudyard Kipling, 
Carroll D. Wright, David Starr Jordan, John D. 
Long, and others, emphasizing temperance principles. 
The Temperance Problem. 
By JosepH H. CRooKEr. 
A brief survey of present conditions and tendencies; 
the problem ancient and difficult; methods of prog- 


ress; losses in the struggle; specific gains; con- 
clusions. 


24. 


2. Personal Purity (Revised). 


By EpwArpD EveEREtY HALE. 


Making the most of one’s self; lessons of the tremen- 
dous power of purity of body and mind; a higher 
standard in modern society; evidences of progress. 


The Unitarian Denomination and its 
Relation to the Temperance Reform 
Movement. By WILLIAM L, WALSH, 


The very spirit of Unitarianism involves support of 
temperance principles; declarations to that effect; 
some misconceptions. 


Please order by number only, not by title, 
All of the above are published for free distri- 
bution, and such as are desired will be gladly 
sent postpaid to any address upon request. 


22. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
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Gerrish of Portland, Me., which—knowing 
the man as we do, and though Mr. Bell’s 
praise is not one whit more than is deserved 
—we cannot help feeling must have struck 
the object of its eulogy ‘‘more dead,” as 
Falstaff says is sometimes the case, “than 
a large reckoning in a little room.” 


RIGHTLY INSTRUCTED IN Gop’s HOLy 
Worp. By Rt. Rev. Charles Minnigerode 
Beckwith, D.D. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1 net.—To be “rightly instructed” 
is to know, among other things, that ‘“‘we 
are born children of wrath’; that ‘‘Reve- 
lation is truth let down’’; and that, if we 
omit any one of the six principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, as given by Saint Paul,— 
who, by the way, as Renan says, is ‘‘the 
father of the subtle Aquinas, and the the- 
ology that predestinates and damns,’’— 
we so endanger our salvation that we may 
become a Quaker—or even, more horrible 
still, a Universalist! Here it is, all in a 
neat little syllogism: ‘Faith is the first 
duty we owe to God, and the Christian faith 
is expressed in the Creed. Hence the 
Chureh requires us to learn the Creed.” 
We will not say that this is not helpful to 
somebody: there are all sorts of persons 
in the world who need all sorts of help. 
And it may well be that some will find spir- 
itual meaning and even solace in these 
well-meant, but to our thinking rather dry 
and barren, comments and suggestions. 


AMERICAN HERO Stories. By Eva March 
Tappan, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
55 cents net,—This book, intended to 
provide a simple, broad foundation for 
future study of history and _ biography, 
contains five accounts of voyagers and 
explorers, including Columbus, Magellan, 
Drake, the Mississippi explorers, and Lewis 
and Clark; stories of five colonies of marked 
dissimilarity, namely, Virginia, Quebec, Ply- 
mouth, New York, and Philadelphia; brief 
lives of pioneers of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries; and fifteen stories of 
war-times, like the taking of Quebec, the 
siege of Detroit, the winter at Valley Forge, 
and other striking or dramatic events. Dr. 
Tappan has a definite idea about the purpose 
she wishes these stories to advance and the 
logical method of presentation. The chapters 
are arranged in chronological order, with a 
thread of continuity running through them. 
They are told simply, but vividly, giving 
dramatic events or picturesque biographical 
notes their full value, and are well adapted 
to the children for whom they are intended. 

Cuatwit THE Man-Tatk Birp. _ By 
Philip Verrill Mighels. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.—The magpie who 
learned to talk was led by his accomplish- 
ment through experiences unforeseen and 
significant to others as well as himself. The 
story is ingeniously conceived, taking one to 
the forest wilds among the wood people, 
somewhat after the fashion of Kipling, Seton, 
and other writers. Chatwit lives among his 
own long enough to experience the vicissi- 
tudes of love, suffering, sorrow, and triumph; 
but, driven out, at last he finds his final 
refuge among those who knew him in his 
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earliest days. The writer makes an odd mis- 
take about the words of ‘‘Marching through 
Georgia,’ and Jonny is a new name, lacking 
the familiar h; or is this the new way of spell- 
ing the name? We have read the book with 
considerable interest, and recommend it to 
those who like stories of the wild in which 
the animals play out their natural parts, 
interpreted by a dramatic instinct. 


The Magazines. 


The  Brbelot, June, 
Thomas William Parsons. Portland, Me.: 
Thomas B. Mosher. ‘There is a note of high 
distinction in some of Mr. Parsons’s poetry 
which, in itself, is enough to set it apart from 
much minor American verse. As the trans- 
lator of Dante, he imbibed, it would seem, 
something of the noble felicity of ‘‘the poet 
saturnine.”’ The verses “On a Bust of 
Dante,”’ which here find place, are in many 
an anthology, and some of their lines are as 
if written with fire and blood. It is the very 
Dante, whom, at Verona, the women and 
children fled from, crying, ‘“There is the man 
who has been in hell!’ But perhaps the 
most poignant of these poems is the really 
wonderful ‘‘Paradise Gloria,’ which gives 
the same feeling of holiness, of what we fancy 
may be the life of heaven, that belongs to 
the second and eighth cantos of the Purga- 
torio, that feeling of holiness which we have 
long thought beyond anything else in litera- 
ture out of the Bible,—beyond Milton himself, 
with all his magnificent pictures of the life of 
the blessed. It is like the Mystic Vaughan’s 
“My soul, there is a country,’’—one of the 
immortal songs of the spiritual life :— 
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“There is a city, builded by no hand, 
And unapproachable by sea or shore; 
And unassailable by any band 
Of storming soldiery forevermore.”’ 


What immortal triumph, what jubilant 
victory is here, as of a soul already escaped 
from the bonds of death, and singing a glad 
song by the silver springs flowing from the 
throne of God. Two poems we have long 
loved are here to be found,—‘‘ Morning 
Dreams,” with its beautiful beginning,— 


‘Love, let’s be thankful we are past the time 
When griefs are comfortless,—”’ 


and the ‘‘ Dirge for One who fell in Battle,” 
which, if we remember rightly, thrilled us 
in the old war days from the pages of the 
Atlantic Monthly. There are also two or 
three epitaphs and dirges which have the 
genuine ‘‘Cry of the soul to the soul,’ be- 
longing to so few of this class, that too often 
has a fatal gravitation toward that grave 
of so much minor poetry—the commonplace. 
Mr. Mosher’s ‘‘Foreword”’ links Parsons 
with Lionel Johnson, Walter Pater, and 
Walter Savage Landor. ‘‘Comparisons are 
odorous”; but there is certainly something 
of the fine felicity of phrase we find in Pater, 
and we can fancy that, like Landor, he 
“sought with care, difficulty, and morose- 
ness the word that fits the thing.’ The 
extract from Richard Hovey’s ‘‘Seaward,” 
which prefaces the selections, again reminds 
us of the really serious loss to American 
poetry which was sustained in the too early 
death of that genuine singer. 
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Unitarian Books 
and Sermons 


BY 


Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


BOOKS, 
Sermons of the Winter - - 


Easter: a Series of Sermons for 
a Hundred Friends - - 


Price 75 Cents 


Price 75 Cents 


SERMONS. 


The Real Presence of the Living God. 

Real Christianity. 

What think ye of Christ? 

The Unitarian Principles. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Unitarianism and Original Congregationalism 
in New England. 

Kingdom of God. 

The Unitarian Principles. 

The Worth of Enthusiasm, 


The above sermons may be obtained free of 
the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


OR 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 


Or they will be sent by mail on receipt of two 
cents for postage. 


NEW TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


208. The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Thought. 
By HENRY WILDER Foote. 
A summary of its real value and meaning in view of the 
higher criticism. 
209. Divine Because Human. 
By Utyssrs G. B. PIERCE. 


The very humanity of Jesus and of the authors of the 
Bible makes their teachings a revelation of the divine to 
us and in us more real and vital. 

210. The Five Fundamental Principles of 
our Faith. By CHaRLEs W. Casson. 


Brief, pointed, illuminating expositions of the primary 
tenets of Unitarianism. 


211. Good Tidings. By ELLEN S. BULFINCH. 


The great truths which the Unitarian faith brings to the 
world to-day. 
167. The Secret of Happiness. 
By A WoRKWOMAN. 


How a woman who found herself growing callous and 
cynical in middle life became a messenger of sweetness 
and light. 


207. Real Christianity. 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Written apropos of the exclusion of Unitarians from the 


recent Church Conference in New York City, and giving 
the liberal definition of the word *‘Christian.” 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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For the Christian Register. 


To the Wild Rose. 


BY L. W. C. 


Early summer sky of_blue, 
Morning walk while day is new: 
Peaceful sunshine, rain-cooled air, 
Gift of God, this day so fair, 


Day by day come blessings free, 

Tf ears will hear and eyes will see: 

Night by night—but, hush! who spoke? 
Perchance one of the fairy folk. 


Oh, it’s you that called to greet me, 
Since you cannot run to meet me, 
Dear Wild Rose! 
With fragrant breath and petals rosy, 
Such a modest little posy, 
Sweet Wild Rose! 


Even since I was a child, 

I have loved you, Roéslein wild, 
Graceful Rose! 

Fair as any flower that blows, 

Yes, you are, my pink Wild Rose, 
Dainty Rose! 


Will you come with me, my guest, 
Gently placed on lover’s breast, 
Pink Wild Rose? 
Pluck you from the stem? No, no! 
Just because I love you so, 
Dear Wild Rose! 
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The Day Before the Fourth. 


BY ALICE EF. ALLEN. 


Strange how much more interesting some 
bonfires were than others. This one, now, 
which was burning the contents of an old 
barrel from the attic, smouldered and sput- 
tered and was a slow, stupid sort of thing, 
quite unlike the brisk, cheery, crackly kind 
Tony liked. The idea of father’s thinking 
it had to be watched! 

Fathers are queer sometimes. They 
aren’t nearly as easy to manage as mothers. 
If it had been just mother going to the city, 
Tony was sure he could have. persuaded her 
to let him go along. As for the fire-crackers 
—of course she would have said “‘ Yes,’ or 
‘We'll see,” which meant the same thing. 

Poor Tony! Stretched out on the lawn 
he thought over his miseries. Couldn’t go 
to the city with father and mother.. Must 
stay in the yard with a good-for-nothing old 
bonfire which hadn’t spunk enough to crackle 
even. But these might have been endured 
but for the third misery. To-morrow was 
the Fourth of July—and Tony couldn’t 
have any fire-crackers. 

Tony pulled his straw hat down over his 
eyes. In that way he needn’t see the lovely 
blue and gold and green afternoon. He 
needn’t see the bothersome bonfire. 

“Boof, boof, boof,” sounded joyously in 
the distance. ‘‘Boof, boof,’? bounded nearer 
and nearer. Tony didn’t stir. ‘‘Boof, 
boof.”’ Then one big, glad ‘“‘Boof” rang 
out close to Tony’s ear. ‘Two eager, muddy 
paws were on his shoulder; a tail thumped 
violently against his hat; a soft, slippery 
tongue caressed his ear, and a cold nose 
thrust itself down his neck. In short, 
Fritz had arrived on the scene. And he 
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was so glad to see Tony that he was quite 
sure Tony was just as glad to see him. 

“You’ve run away again, Fritz Turner,” 
said Tony, severely. ‘‘Yes, you have—and 
you’ve broken your rope to do it, too, ’cause 
here’s a piece of it left on your collar. What 
a bad dog you are! I don’t wonder you 
have to be tied up ’most all the time.” 

“ Boof,”’ said Fritz, cheerfully. He was so 
used to being told that he was bad that the 
words had no effect on him. He settled 
himself comfortably beside Tony. 

“Prob’bly, though,’”’ went on Tony, ‘‘ Miss 
Cornelia tied you up so she could go to the 
city or somewhere else, and have a good 
time. I don’t know as I blame you for run- 
ning away. If I was a dog”— 

“Crack, crack, crickle-crack,” said the fire 
suddenly. A small flame shot up, then died 
away again. Fritz walked up to examine. 
He thrust out a curious paw. He drew it 
back again quickly. Tony almost smiled. 
Fritz nosed about in the grass. He caught 
up a small object. He capered about 
with it. Then he brought it proudly to 
Tony. 

“Ho,” said Tony, “that’s only a good-for- 
nothing old pocketbook. I played with it 
when I was a little fellow. Hi—what’s 
that?” 

For the pocketbook, scorched and charred 
and smoky, had fallen open, and in its 
dingy recesses something shone. Tony shook 
it. Out into his grubby little palm fell a 
bright ten-cent piece. ‘‘And it’s really and 
truly mine, Fritz,” he explained, “‘ ’cause the 
pocketbook is mine.” 

For a long, long minute Tony looked at the 
dime in his hand. But he didn’t see it. 
What he did see was two beautiful red and 
gilt bunches of fire-crackers. 

“It would buy two whole bunches, Fritz,’ 
he said slowly. 

After a minute Tony spoke again. 
‘“‘Maybe,”’ he said, ‘“‘maybe ’twas ‘cause 
father hadn’t much money that he didn’t 
want me to buy the fire-crackers. He has 
lots of expense—father does.” 

Down in his foolish little heart Tony knew 
this wasn’t father’s reason. But on he went: 

“Perhaps, Fritz,’’ he said, “if father knew 
that I had this money,—all my very own,— 
perhaps, then, he wouldn’t mind if I bought 
the fire-crackers.” 

“Wait and ask him,” said a big voice. 
Tony jumped. It wasn’t Fritz, of course. 
It must have been conscience. Tony spoke 


quickly. “Oh, no,” he said, “I couldn’t 
very well. ’Cause then they might be all 
gone. It’s getting late, and Mr. Gordon 


sometimes is all sold out by noon the day 
before the Fourth.” 

That was a dreadful thought. Tony 
sprang to his feet. “I guess, Fritz,’ he 
said, ‘‘maybe we’d better just run down to 
the store and see if there are any left. We 
needn’t buy any. We can buy choc’lates. 
You like choc’lates, don’t you, Fritzie?”’ 

Fritz capered with joy. Then ‘Tony’s 
eyes fell on the bonfire. For a very little 
minute he hesitated uneasily. Then he said: 
‘“Pshaw, you’re all out now, I guess. Any 
way, we won’t be gone but a minute if we 
run.” 


They ran. Someway, it seemed to Tony 
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that conscience was somewhere in his left 
side. His left leg lagged all the way. 

At the store they looked at the chocolates, 
They were fresh and tempting. Fritz sniffed 
expectantly. But, all the while, Tony saw 
the long row of fire-crackers just beyond. 

“How much are they?” he said, fingering 
the dime. 

“Twenty cents a pound, Tony,” said Mr. 
Gordon. He opened the case. ‘Try one?” 

Tony bit down through the crisp brown 
covering into the delicious creamy centre. 
‘Here, Fritz,’ he said, ‘‘here’s half for you. 
I—I—meant the fire-crackers, Mr. Gordon,” 
he stammered. 

“Hey?” said the old man, ‘“‘the crackers? 
Of course you did, now. ‘They’re five a 
bunch—and uncommon big bunches, seems 
to me.” 

“VH—Dll take a bunch, Mr. Gordon, 
please,” said Tony. ‘‘And five cents’ worth 
of choc’lates. Wait—please—I’ll take two 
bunches. No, not any choc’lates to-day. 
I’ve only ten cents. Anyway, mother doesn’t 
like me to eat candy between meals.”’ 

“Vou’re a good boy, Tony,’”’ said Mr. 
Gordon, as he tied up the fire-crackers. 
“But you’ve cause to be. With such a 
father and mother as you’ve got. J’ve known 
‘em both since they were knee-high.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Tony politely. 
But he didn’t like to meet Mr. Gordon’s kind 
old eyes. He and Fritz left the store. 

Slowly they went home. When they 
reached the lawn, the bonfire looked just the 
same. 

Tony unwrapped his fire-crackers. He 
took them all out of their coverings. He 
counted them. Fritz sat near by. He 
looked solemn. Fritz preferred chocolates 
to fire-crackers. 

Suddenly tearing along the road came the 
four little Barths. Little Dan rode in his 
express cart. Babe and Dolly were his 
horses, Boy ran behind and cracked his 
whip. 

Tony seized his fire-crackers. He was 
almost sure that Babe had been at the gate 
that morning when father had told him he 
couldn’t have any. Babe would remember. 
Girls always remembered things He sprang 
to his feet. He looked about. Then he 
dropped the fire-crackers, papers and all 
into the thick green peony bush which grew 
near by. 

“Hi, Tony,’ shouted Boy. “We're going 
to sell popcorn and lemonade on the picnic 
ground to-morrow. Come on—help_ get 
ready.” 

“Don’t bring Fritz,” 
““He’ll upset the stands. And he eats all 
the popeorn he can get. Dogs are a bother 
when you’re busy, so we locked Teddy up, 
Come on.” 

“Fritz,” said Tony, soberly. Fritz wagged 
his tail. ‘‘You must stay right here—do 
you hear ?—right here, till I can get back. 
And watch that fire. I won’t be gone any 
longer than I can help.” 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
at LAKE SPOFFORD, N.H. 
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EDGAR BURR SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt, 
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Fritz looked wistful. But he sat up stiff 
and straight just where Tony told him to. 
“Be a good dog, Fritz,” said Tony Then 
away he ran after the little Barths. 

It was a warm day. Fritz decided then 
to make the best ‘of things and take a nap. 
He must have had several times forty winks 
when along came the Barths’ little dog, 
Teddy. He was looking up the little Barths. 
When he saw Fritz stretched out in the 
shade, he concluded to stay and talk things 
over. 

Fritz was awake in an instant. And then 
a splendid idea came to him. He ran to the 
peony bush. He dragged out a bunch of 
fire-crackers, He tossed them in the air to 
show Teddy what fine playthings they were. 
Some fell off. Teddy grabbed them. Then 
he seized the whole bunch away from Fritz. 
Fritz pulled out the other bunch from the 
peony bush. Away scampered both dogs. 
Round and round the fire they raced. At 
every step fire-crackers fell off in the grass. 
Oh, but it was fun! 

But it was warm, too. Fritz panted for 
breath. Soon he dropped the rest of his 
bunch and lay down in the shade. Teddy 
strung his fire-crackers out on the lawn. 
Then he lay down, too, and went to sleep. 
The fire smoked. 

By and by a little breeze sprang up. It 
stirred the dusty maple leaves. It rippled 
refreshingly across the grass. It touched the 
fire, Up leaped a little flame—then another 
—and another, 

“Crack, crack, crickle-crack,’? said the 
bonfire. ‘Bang!’ said a fire-cracker which 
had fallen into the ashes. 

Part of this burning fire-cracker flew out on 
the lawn, In a half-minute, ‘‘Bang!”’ said 
another close by. ‘Then, ‘Bing! Bang- 
bong! Bang-bang! Bing! Bing! Bang!” 
Fire-crackers on all sides joined in the 
sport, 

Old Nell, almost home, pricked up her 
Mother grew pale. ‘‘The fire?” 
she gasped. . 

“No,” said father, gravely,‘ fire-crackers!”’ 

“ Bing-bang! Bang! Bing! Bing! 
Bong! Bing-bang! Bang-bang!” A very 
small, very dusty, very hot, very sorry boy 
panting along the road from the picnic 
ground ran faster than ever. 

Tony and father reached the lawn. A 
perfect volley of fire-crackers greeted them. 
The bonfire blazed cheerily. Puffs of smoke, 
flickers of flame here and there on the lawn, 
showed where the burning crackers lay. 
There wasn’t a dog anywhere. 

“Well, Tony,’ said father. 

“Yes, father,’ said Tony breathlessly. 
He came straight forward. He lifted a pair 
of honest, troubled eyes to father’s stern 
face. ‘I’m pretty bad, father,” he said. 
“Bang!”’ said a fire-cracker emphatically. 
“But, honest-true, I was going to tell you 
myself, I ran all the way home on purpose 
—TI couldn’t stand it—I’’— 

Tony swallowed hard. Then he told his 
sorry little story—every single word. On 
all sides blazed and banged the tell-tale 
fire-crackers, ‘“‘I bought the fire-crackers, 
father, and I ran away twice,”’ he said as he 
finished, “‘so that makes three punishings.”’ 

Father nodded. ‘Yes, Tony,” he said 
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gravely. But he laid one hand understand- 
ingly on the small dusty shoulder of his son. 
“What I don’t understand,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
how the fire-crackers got into the fire.” 

“That was Fritz, I guess,” said Tony. 
“He saw where I put them any way.” 

Father laughed. ‘‘That explains,’’ he said. 
“T met Fritz and Teddy, too, tearing out of 
the yard like mad. I knew then they’d been 
in some mischief.’’ 

Tony looked up quickly. ‘‘Don’t punish 
Fritz, father, please,” he said anxiously. 
“°Twasn’t his fault, you know. He’s only 
a dog.” 


The American Baby and the 
Jinriksha. 


Of course the American baby is a wonder- 
fully important little person. We all know 
that; and, if he or she wants anything, that 
thing has to appear at once or there may be 
trouble. 

One of the things most American babies 
have is a pretty little carriage. It so hap- 
pened that there was an American baby born 
in Japan where, as you know, the babies ride 
on their mothers’ and sisters’ backs, and 
where such things as carriages were then un- 
known. 

Maybe you think the baby should have 
known better than to be born in such a 
country; but I'll tell you how it happened, 
and, remember, it isa true story. 

It was long ago,when our government was 
just beginning to send ministers and consuls 
to Japan. The people there travelled about 
in big chairs, which men carried on their 
shoulders. The only vehicle on wheels was 
a funny sort of a car drawn by a white ox, 
and only the mikado could ride in that. 

So, when a dear little girl baby came to 
the family of one of the consuls, mother, 
father, and friends wondered where they 
were to find a carriage for the tiny lady. “I 
believe there is not one in all Japan,” said 
the father. And all the others agreed with 
him. 

He looked everywhere, and inquired of 
everybody he met, but could find nothing 
like the thing he wanted. 

At last, just as he was about to give up 
in despair, he happened to notice a light 
pair of iron wheels thrown with some rubbish 
in the corner of a blacksmith shop. The 
captain of a trading vessel had given them 
to the blacksmith, and the blacksmith, having 
no use for them, was glad enough to sell 
them. 

“‘Now we shall have a carriage,’ thought 
the consul, as he carried his wheels home. 

With the help of a carpenter, the small 
carriage was soon finished. Everybody 
was much interested in it, of course, and 
the commander of the battleship Wyo- 
ming which wasin port at the time, had it 
brought on board his ship, where the sailors 
painted and decorated it with an American 
eagle and other emblems. 

After this the baby took daily airings in 
the odd little carriage, and you may be sure 
the natives wondered greatly. 

When the consul left Japan, he gave the 
carriage to the carpenter who had helped to 
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make it; and what do you suppose that 
smart man did? He set to work, and, with a 
few changes, fashioned the jinriksha, the 
odd little carriage used in Japan to-day. The 
new vehicle was so well liked that the car- 
penter was kept very busy making others 
like it and soon became a rich man. 

So you see the jinriksha really owes its 
origin to an American baby.—Louwtse Jami- 
son, 1n Children’s Magazine. 


A Rat with Brains. 


While standing in a large woodshed, one 
end of which he had partitioned off with 
narrow slats as a fowl-house, Mr. X. heard 
a gnawing noise, and, looking about him, 
saw a large brown rat darting away from a 
dog-biscuit lying on the floor of the shed. He 
decided to remain quiet and watch if this 
thief of his dog-biscuit would return. Pres- 
ently he did! And, slyly glancing at Mr. 
X. as if to say, ‘“Now you let me alone and I’ll 
let you alone,” his ratship began dragging the 
biscuit over toward the slat partition behind 
which were the fowls clucking and scratching. 
He reached the laths and tried to drag the 
biscuit through them after him. It would 
not pass, being flat and broad. After 
some vain struggles with it, the rat vanished, 
to return with another of his acquaintance. 
The new-comer he stationed inside the fowl- 
house. He himself came out and seized the 
biscuit by one corner. He then began tilt- 
ing it up on its side, and the adroit friend 
poked his head through the slats and steadied 
it with him. In a few seconds the biscuit 
was held between them ‘“‘up and down,” and, 
between rat number one’s pushing without 
and rat number two’s pulling from within 
the barrier, the prize was forced trium phantly 
through the slats.—Selected. 


A teacher, in one of the daily exercises, 
gave her scholars an advertisement to an- 
swer. ‘‘Now, children,” she said, ‘‘you must 
take as much pains with your letters as if 
an employer were really to see them. Re- 
member that writing would be one of the 
first things considered by him.’’ The chil- 
dren went to work and the papers were passed 
in. The teacher was rather amused on cor- 
recting the applications, some of very ques- 
tionable penmanship, to find that the ma- 
jority of the children had added, ‘‘I can 
write well,” to a long list of other surprising 
qualities. 
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The Anniversaries. 


The Southern Opportunity. 


BY REV. LEWIS G. WILSON. 


Our opportunity in the South and South- 
west is limited only by the number of dollars 
and efficient preachers we can put into the 
field. Our congregations in the South are 
not large, and they are not likely to be for 
some time to come; but it is no less true that 
the number of our churches might be very 
greatly increased. The conditions neces- 
sary to the formation of comparatively small 
but self-supporting Unitarian churches 
throughout the South are more favorable 
to-day than they have ever been before. 
The mental attitude in this section of the 
country is expectant, and therefore the 2n- 
tellectual presentation of Unitarianism is most 
noticeably appreciated, It is difficult for 
the New England mind to realize the almost 
pathetic gratitude with which the plain and 
simple story of historical and theological 
Unitarianism is received on the part of an 
increasing number of the young and middle- 
aged people. And this is due very largely 
to the new impetus which has of late years 
been given to popular education, The 
familiar work of plain definition concerning 
matters religious, which we are able to do 
without compromise and without sophistry, 
receives enthusiastic approval. The church 
which comes to these people to assure them 
that religion is fe and not ceremony, impulse 
and not mechanism, appeals with a special 
emphasis to the peculiar demands of the 
present day in the South. They are begin- 
ning to crave an interpretation of Christianity 
which conforms with the facts of experience 
and the every-day instruction which is being 
given in the public schools. They demand 
reality, The people in the South who belong 
to us, and in whose interests our Unitarian 
message should be encouraged, are those who 
begin to feel that there are deplorable con- 
tradictions between the authorities of the 
churches and the authority of truth. They 
come to us for the most part with expectant 
attention, anticipating that now they have 
found a church that will not suppress nor 
intentionally misrepresent the truth about 
religion, and they are grateful for it. The 
Unitarian habit of mind is being confirmed 
in the South, and it craves a Unitarian 
ministry. Here, for instance, is a universe; 
here is evolution opposed to the traditional 
idea of creation; here is an old, old world 
opposed to the Biblical chronology; here are 
numberless races of human beings opposed 
to the conception of a single chosen race. 
All this filters into the popular mind through 
the teachings of the common schools. But 
the majority of the churches go right on pro- 
fessionally assuming that there is no real 
universe, that this little planet is the only 
one God has seen fit to consider, and that 
a certain collection of Hebrew writings con- 
tains all that he has ever seen fit to say about 
it. The popular mind is becoming cosmo- 
politan, and the churches continue still to 
insist on an ancient and local interpretation 
of it. This profound transformation going 
on under the influence of modern education 
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is comparatively new in the South. Its 
effect is, first of all, to confuse and bewilder 
the popular mind, but eventually to prepare 
it for the Unitarian treatment of religion. 
Large numbers, especially among the men, 
are at first driven out of sympathy with 
everything connected with organized relig- 
ion. And, if we went into the South for no 
other purpose than to win those who belong 
thus to the great body of the unchurched, 
we should be justified in our endeavors and 
should meet with gratifying success. The 
freshness and novelty of a Christian church 
that fears no fact, that runs to cover before 
no truth and trusts the reverent reason of 
humanity to dispel illusions and to find the 
light, appeal to the growing mind of the 
South and furnish us with a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. It is a revelation to the soul that 
has come to think of itself asan outcast; that 
religion is a force in human life, and not a 
formula that must be believed; and that it is 
not the absence of, but rather the possession 
of, real religion that has made it an outcast. 

But, if the educational awakening in the 
South affords us a great opportunity, it also 
involves great dangers. The people to whom 
we are especially sent will accept Unitarian- 
ism only on one condition; and that is, 
that our message shall be a great message. 
Our gospel must be comprehensive and in the 
style of the greater world into which public 
education and the cosmopolitan habits of 
the age and the common experiences of life 
have introduced them, It must be a gospel 
of universal principles, and not of particular 
issues. It must interpret Christianity and 
human life in the light of universal laws, 
and not of individual specialties in theology, 
economies, or reform. 

For instance, I found many people the 
accidents of whose birth or residence had 
cast their lot among churches that seemed 
to exist for the sake of some peculiar and ex- 
clusive doctrine. And they had come to 
think of any individual church simply as a 
sponsor for a single idea. It might have 
been such an idea as that the salvation of the 
world depends upon the observance of Satur- 
day instead of Sunday as a day of worship: 
it might have been the ceaseless iteration and 
reiteration of the idea that the Bible does or 
does not teach the everlasting punishment 
of the wicked. Perhaps it related to the 
amount of water to be used in baptism, or to 
the infallibility of whatever was ancient in 
the traditions of the Church. It may have re- 
ferred to some ascetic observance, or even to 
so important a commandment as that the men 
should not clip the corners of their beards, 
And these people, accustomed all their lives 
to associate any particular church with some 
little, often grotesque contention in intel- 
lectual or physical habit, which touches 
human life only upon some insignificant point 
on its circumference, find it extremely difficult 
to realize that any church could answer the 
demands of the whole of life and aim to assist 
the soul all the way along in its manifold 
and perilous journey of experience. And 
yet nothing less than this will appeal with 
any degree of success to this class of people. 
It is a large world they are in, it is an infinite 
life they have apprehended, and they will 
have nothing to do (because it cannot nourish 
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them) with a church that they can think of 
only as it is related to some obsolete or 
fantastic notion of the past or present, and 
that is why they have unchurched them- 
selves. 

Now it is right here that dangers beset 
us, and where, if we are going to succeed as a 
church, we must be sure of our purposes and 
methods. These people will not be satisfied 
simply to exchange one type of isms for an- 
other, And I found that, where Unitarian 
churches had failed in the South or South- 
west, and where, if we ever succeed at all in 
those places, we must first recast popular 
opinion, it is where (because this principle 
was not observed) Unitarianism has been 
identified with some. particular issue, instead 
of a broad and comprehensive ministry to 
all sorts and conditions of men. It is worse 
than a waste of money: it is a misrepresenta- 
tion of the great mission to which we are 
committed if, after we have founded and 
nourished a Unitarian church in a given com- 
munity, that church is popularly thought of 
as ministering to human needs no farther than 
the theory of the Single Tax of Municipal 
Ownership of Utilities or the Free Coinage 
of Silver or Spiritualism alone or Prohibition 
alone or the literature of some good poet or 
any other particular good thing may minister 
to the varied life of humanity. In these days 
of street orators, of magazine articles, and of 
new departures all along the line of civilized 
endeavor, the new people of the new world 
who long for a new church want the truth at 
any cost; for they are tired of mere shib- 
boleths and sophistries and formulas. But, 
when they seek it in the church,—our church, 
—it must, somehow or other, bring them 
into right relations with God and a humanity 
that loves and hates and rejoices and con- 
tends and sickens and despairs and seems 
to die. It is the ‘‘minister”’ in the full sense 
of that fine old congregational word, with 


his prophetic utterance, his sympathy and 


his common sense, and not simply the 
advocate or the specialist or the reformer 
as such, that the people in the South respond 
to whenever we seek to plant a new church, 
By processes of elimination and the revision 
of creeds it appears to them that other 
churches are trying to find a minimum of 
truth. It is for us to show them, not the 
minimum, but the maximum of truth. 
Where positive Unitarianism can be delivered 
with its freedom and its comprehensive sym- 
pathies with all that concerns the practical 
life of the common people, there is not the 
slightest doubt but that we have an un- 
limited opportunity and a prospect of grati- 
fying success. Among the churches that I 
have visited I have found a wholesome and 
encouraging condition of affairs. But in 
many of these churches I have found earnest, 
consecrated, and able ministers spending 
much strength and much anxious thought 
in the hard work of correcting mistaken 
notions about Unitarianism and overcoming 
popular prejudices for it which had been 
created by those who had used it simply 
as a medium for some particular issue which 
did not do it justice. And I became informed 
concerning the relics and scattered ruins of a 
number of once promising churches which 
had been done to death by the zealous and 
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often eloquent exponents of some good 
cause which fully justified Tennyson’s wise 
couplet,— 
‘‘God fulfils himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world.” 

We are beginning to see that a Unitarian 
church cannot be the creature of a day. Its 
work is only well done where it can shape, 
little by little, by its teachings and the in- 
fluence of a noble manhood and woman- 
hood, the entire character of a community. 
Our success is not to be reduced to statistics. 
And I found men at work in these distant and 
widely separated fields who understand this 
fact and are working along the lines that do 
not appear inreports. ‘‘There is no minister 
in our city so highly respected and who does 
so much good as the pastor of the Unitarian 
church,’ said the deacon of an orthodox 
society. In another place a grand revival 
was advertised. Five eminent preachers 
were imported to conduct it: They were to 
be paid for their two weeks’ work as much 
money as the local pastors received for the 
labors of a year. In their opening meetings 
they spent much time in assuring the people 
of that city that this was to be a revival con- 
ducted according to common sense and reason. 
There was to be no sensationalism. The 
Higher Criticism was to be respected. They 
were to be broad and liberal in their presenta- 
tions of Christianity. There were a thou- 
sand people in the congregation. But just 
across the street was a little Unitarian church 
whose pastors had been preaching and teach- 
ing and liberalizing the popular mind for 
a quarter of a century, and those revivalists 
knew it; and they knew that the success of 
their enterprise depended upon their making 
at the start a compromise with the Unitarian- 
ism that already possessed the hearts of the 
protestant population. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
men who at present occupy the pulpits of our 
Southern and South-western churches. 
They have problems that we do not en- 
counter in the North. They have discourage- 
ments that we do not appreciate. They 
have a public to teach, to inspire and win 
which is apt to suspect all churches of in- 
sincerity and ecclesiastical arrogance. The 
expense of living is greater in the South than 
in the North, and their salaries are not large. 
It is seldom that they can afford to make 
exchanges or come in contact with those who 
understand and sympathize with them in 
their work. They are thrown upon their 
own resources, Their inspiration must come 
from a constant entertainment of their 
heavenly vision. For these and other rea- 
sons there is one thing that I want espe- 
cially to call attention toat this time. Among 
others there is one way in which we of the 
North may render them a negative assistance. 
We can wisely refrain from unnecessarily 
adding to their burden. Whenever a 
captious, disparaging, self-accusing article 
appears in one of our Unitarian publications, 
it is forthwith clipped into nearly all the 
sectarian papers in the country, and the 
secular press copies and comments upon it 
with great alacrity. It matters not that in 
the same issue there may be a reply to it 
which completely shows that it is esséntially 
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untrue and unjust, The reply is invariably 
overlooked, and our own criticisms of our- 
selves are interpreted as Unitarian confes- 
sions of denominational weakness and self- 
distrust. We are used to this sort of thing 
in New England because we are well estab- 
lished here and no one takes such lampoons 
seriously. We take them as we take the 
influenza, and regard it as an indication of 
health. But the people to whom our brave 
and lonely preachers in the South try to 
minister do not understand. They receive 
newspaper clippings, they are confronted by 
anxious inquirers, they are derided by their 
opponents, and they are troubled both in 
body and soul in the attempt to explain such 
deprecatory effusions away and convince 
their people that Unitarianism is sound, and 
that organized Unitarianism is still worthy 
of their support. In justice to our own 
unique position among the Christian churches 
of the country we ought to cultivate the habit 
of speaking well of ourselves and of enter- 
taining a wholesome optimism. The truth 
is more often positive and life-giving than it 
is negative and discouraging, and, if we have 
personal grievances, it is seldom necessary 
to visit them upon the whole denomination. 
At all events, no one could become acquainted 
with the difficulties, the perplexing problems 
and heavy burdens that our ministers already 
have to deal with at distant posts and not 
hesitate before rushing into print with 
dubious and disparaging reflections upon our 
honest efforts. This does not involve the 
question of an open court: it is simply a 
question of good sense. When matters of 
enough consequence arise to demand an 
open court, that court should, of course, be 
always at hand. 

Throughout the South the spirit of enter- 
prise and anticipation is abroad. Especially 
in such towns and cities as are introducing 
manufactures there are generally a large 
number of Northern people from whom 
much encouragement can be derived in start- 
ing Unitarian churches, Very gradually, 
but surely, sectional feeling is passing away 
under the stress of larger financial and com- 
mercial successes and the mingling  to- 
gether of Northern and Southern people in 
mutual enterprises, I have spoken especially 
of the intellectual treatment of Unitarian- 
ism, not because there is any less for us to do 
in the way of quickening and deepening the 
spiritual life of the people. That task is 
always before us. And, if all our work were 
done in the way of reshaping the theology of 
the South, there would still be the need of our 
church—as of all churches—in the practical 
work of bringing in the kingdom of God. 
But that day is still a long way off. The 
theology of the South is still mediaeval, and 
the prevailing basis of religious instruction 
belongs still to the sixteenth rather than the 
twentieth century. It will be many a day 
before the majority of the churches in the 
South will be satisfied with Christ’s own 
definition of .Christianity,—‘‘By this shail 
all men know that ye are my disciples, that 
ye have love one for another,’’—and insist 
on no other test. Of course there are 
liberal ideas abroad in the churches, but they 
are not related and arranged in such a way as 
to make them effective against the tyranny 
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of ancient creeds. They are not organic. 
They are often so many intellectual spores 
that are not rooted in the organic life of the 
churches to make them vital and useful and 
necessary. So we have still this preliminary 
work of definition to do even while we also 
enter upon the real and lasting business of 
building into character the vital habits of 
the Christian life. Our churches in the 
South must receive our continued support, 
and it will pay. The awakened spirit is there. 
The new day has dawned, and it promises 
splendid results for him who enters into the 
field with courage, good judgment, and pa- 
tience. Nothing that we can do with a fair 
understanding of our mission on the one hand 
and a wise treatment of conditions in the 
South on the other can fail. Influences must 
inevitable go forth from these centres of ra- 
tional, consecrated endeavor that will result 
not only in building up a loyal and enthusi- 
astic denominational constituency, but also 
in encouraging the Southern mind toward a 
new national consciousness, broad, generous, 
and patriotic. It is for us to do much in the 
way of illuminating the popular mind, but 
still more it lies with us to do our part in 
directing and inspiring the leaders of the 
people and thus ensuring everlasting national 
righteousness and peace. 


The National Hymn. 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke has added two new 
verses to ‘‘America,”’ fitting it to wider 
needs than were apparent when it was 
written :— 


I love thy inland seas, 
Thy capes and giant trees, 
Thy rolling plains, 
Thy cafions, wild and deep, 
Thy prairies’ boundless sweep, 
Thy fertile mains 
And rocky mountains steep. 


Thy domes, thy silvery strands, 
Thy Golden Gate, that stands 
Afront the west, 
Thy sweet and crystal air, 
Thy sunlight everywhere, 
Oh, land beyond compare, 
I love thee best. 


T. Grafton Owen. 


On Sunday, June 10, a goodly number of 
the old friends and parishioners of Rev. T. 
Grafton Owen gathered at the Unitarian 
church in Arcadia, Wis., to give hima service 
of recognition, conducted by Rev. F. A 
Gilmore. Mr. Owen has lived in Arcadia for 
many years, and has preached the liberal 
word in many places in Central Wisconsin, 
He has attended nearly four hundred fun- 
erals. For fifteen years he lived in Neills- 
ville, where a promising church shows that he 
did not labor in vain. He is now living with 
his daughter at Whitehall, Wis. The parson- 
age at Arcadia has been sold, but the church 
is kept and services held as often as Mr. 
Gilmore can arrange to go there. Owing 
to Mr. Owen’s feeble health, he was not able 
to be present at our service in his honor. 
But friends spoke of his life of useful service 
and read several of his poems, together with 
a letter written for the occasion, Many kind 
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words were spoken by the men and women 
present, and Mr. Gilmore had the pleasure of 
taking their greetings to Mr. Owen at White- 
hall. He has many friends in the denomina- 
tion, and we copy one of his poems and the 
letter, thinking they will be glad to see them. 
The poem was written a few months after his 
wife’s death. 


SUN OF OCTOBER. 


Sun of October, 

Sun of the dreamy, mellow skies, 

Sun of the golden-rod and soft, blue haze, 
Shine on the distant hills like a soul at rest, 
And pour thy amber wine on field and forest, 
And through all the deeps of sylvan shades 
Bend low and kiss her grave. 


Sun of October, 

Sun of the solemn, silent world, 

Sun of the purple glory and the golden leaf, 
Shine as thou didst on the Libyan Nile, 
And touch with thy cooling, ambient air 
The hot, feverish brow of the dying year,— 
But waken not my love. 


Sun of October, 

Sun of the slumbering isles, 

Sun of the falling leaves and withering flowers, 

Shine where Nature’s urn spilt her rich, red 
wine, 

And the lingering butterfly, with feeble wings, 

Winnows the air beside the failing pool,— 

Linger thou where she hes. 


Sun! thou sweet sun,— 

Sun of the azure deeps of air, 

Sun of the breathing sea that throbs with joy, 

And mantles the reddening leaf and ripened 
sheaf, 

And breathes a benediction on a tired world, 

Shine soft and tender on the dimpling grass, 

Where sweetly sleeps my love. 


The letter follows:— 


Dear Friends,—\ deeply appreciate your 
thoughtful kindness in wishing to hold a 
“recognition” service for me; but somehow or 
other I don’t feel like being brought so 
prominently before the public, though I 
would love so much to meet my old friends in 
the old church home again. But my work is 
done, and I only ask to be left alone, with my 
heart full of tender memories of a beautiful 
past. My home is broken up and my children 
seattered from me, and it would only add one 
more sweet dead picture to the scene of deso- 
lation. ‘With charity for all and malice 
toward none”? my last words are,— 


Still remains the warmth of love, 
A thousand loving words unsaid, 
With loving thoughts for those who live 
And tender memories of our dead. 


Common Ground. 


Contiguity, Dr. Johnson declared, was the 
great factor in love. The remark, cynical, 
as it sounds, has a good dealinit. Distance 
at any rate is the ally of hate. The moun- 
tains and the seas have shut in men’s souls 
as wellas their bodies. Walled up in their 
secluded valleys, with communications few 
and difficult, primitive men, in proportion 
to their intimacy with each other, grew cor- 
respondingly suspicious of all outside. The 
ethical standards became local. “Truth on 
one side the Pyrenees,” said Pascal in his 
day, “is falsehood on the other.” ‘This 
physical isolation has been the chief nurse 
of national and so-called patriotic feeling. 
The primitive people knew little of the es- 
sential solidarity of man. Their sentiment 
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was based on a vast ignorance. They read 
pretty well the people around them, who 
spoke their language and whom they saw 
daily. But the outsider was an unknown 
and therefore dangerous quantity. Imagi- 
nation peopled the distant undiscovered 
realms with monsters, ‘‘anthropophagi, and 
men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders.” ‘This physical cause of es- 
trangements is, by a poetical justice, being 
in our day rapidly destroyed by physical 
improvements. ‘The railway, the telegraph, 
the swift steamer, have brought the whole 
human family into view. It only needed 
that view to discover that it was one. 
“Don’t introduce me to that man,” said 
Lamb once, with a humorous vexation; “I 
want to go on hating him, and I can’t hate 
a man whom I know.” “Humanity at large 
isin the same position. Mutual acquaintance 
is the death of racial animosity. When the 
process has been carried a little further, we 
shall find it as absurd for Russia to hate 
England as for Kansas to hate Minnesota. 
But the dividing line has not been w .olly 

physical. A profounder influence, as a 
separator of men, than that even of seas and 
mountains arose in the soul at a certain 
stage of the world’s spiritual development. 
When theology arrived at the notion that 
a man’s salvation depended on a certain 
belief, it was inevitable that both teachers 
and taught should be intolerant. It was 
the only merciful way. ‘“‘We save you 
from fire by fire.” ‘There is a sceptic verse, 
in deplorable taste it must be admitted, but 
which describes the situation with entire 
plainness :— 

“Tf you and God should disagree 

On questions of theology, 

You’re damned to all eternity, 

Poor blind worm!” 
Queen Mary was quite logical, and probably 
regarded herself as entirely humane in light- 
ing the Smithfield fires; for, as she is reported 
to have said, if she did not burn the heretics, 
they would assuredly burn in hell. But all 
this has now become impossible to us. If 
salvation were a matter of right opinion, 
then assuredly the theologians, especially 
of the periods when these views were in 
vogue, were of all men in direst peril; for 
they have been the chiefest of the blunderers. 
No teachers have erred so colossally as they 
in their cosmic interpretations We know 
to-day that while it is vastly better to believe 
a truth than to believe a falsehood, yet that 
in nothing is Nature so maternally kind as 
in her condonement of human ignorance 
and error. ‘The race has gone on for millen- 
niums believing the most absurd things and 
prospering fairly, nevertheless. 
heavens must have laughed at us! As 
knowledge advances, and we discover our 
stupidities, we find ourselves able to share 
in that cosmic mirth. 
This discovery, that humanity is not under 

a terrorism, but under a Fatherhood, has been 
one of the chief factors in the abatement 
of religious prejudice. Intimately related 
with it is that other discovery of the fellow- 
ship between the great world religions. 
The early Christian teachers knew more 
of this than some of the later ones, Even 
Tertullian, so narrow and harsh at times, 
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has glimpses of it. ‘‘Man is the one name 
belonging to every nation upon earth: there 
is one soul and many tongues, one spirit and 
various sounds. ... Unquestionably the soul 
existed before letters and speech before 
books, and man himself before the poets and 
philosophers.” Spinoza improved on that 
in the noble passage where he asks his con- 
temporaries whether they imagine ‘God 
would commit the treasure of the true 
record of himself to any substance less endur- 
ing than the human heart!”” Yes, the human 
heart is the same everywhere, and every- 
where has been under the same education. 
To-day we see Christianity not as dividing 
its adherents by a gulf from all the brother 
races of men, but as the consummation of 


| a divine process which, in all ages and in all 


places, has been leading the human soul up 
toward the vision of the perfect life —Chris- 
tian World. 


George Murillo Bartol. 


Dr. Bartol had reached a great age, but 
had continued in the active work of the min- 
istry until last year when his failing strength 
made it impossible for him® to continue. 
Last week, Wednesday, June 20, he passed 
away He had not preached since March 
19 of last year, although he had once min- 
istered at the communion table and was 
able, on the 5th inst., to celebrate his golden 
wedding and receive his children, grand- 
children, and friends. 

He was born in Freeport, Me., Sept. 18, 
1820. He was graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity in 1842 and at the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1845. He was ordained as min- 
ister of the First Congregational Society at 
Lancaster, Mass., Aug. 4, 1847. His death 
removes from active service in our ministry 
a veteran of rare qualities and steadfast ser- 
vice, one who has for nearly sixty years 
maintained the best traditions of our Uni- 
tarian-Congregational ministry. He was a 
pastor of the good old-fashioned kind. ‘Three 
generations grew up under his ministry, and 
scores of men and women of fine quality 
and adequate preparation for public and 
social service of the kind that is unostenta- 
tious and unofficial, but, nevertheless, effec- 
tive, are the living testimonials of his devo- 
tion and success. While he attracted less 
attention than his gifted brother, Dr. Cyrus 
A. Bartol, his influence may not have been 
less deep and widely felt. To his fellow- 
ministers in the Worcester Association dur- 
ing these many years he was a father and a 
friend of rare fidelity and affectionate wis- 
dom. 

Dr. Bartol was a citizen who took an active 
interest in all the affairs of the town and 
neighborhood. He served on the school 
board, library committee, the cemetery com- 
mittee, the building committee of the Me- 
morial Hall, and in many ways was an active 
and efficient worker, highly esteemed by the 
general community without respect to creed 
or party. The fortieth and fiftieth anniver- 


saries of his ordination were important events, _ 


because they marked the passage of time in 
the life of a good man who was one of the 
central moral forces in the community in 
which he lived, 
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We are apt to call such pastorates old-|_ 


fashioned, and yet here was the old-fashioned 
brought down to the present time, to prove 
beyond a question the value of permanence 
in such a ministry and the possibility of it 
even in our restless times. Edward Everett 
Hale was ordained a year earlier than Dr. 
Bartol; and this year, the fiftieth since his 
settlement at Boston, finds him still at work 
preaching during the present month in the 
church of which he is senior pastor. He 
spoke at the fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Bar- 
tol’s ordination and settlement in Lancaster. 

The funeral, conducted by Rev. J. C. Dun- 
can and Rey. F. J. Gauld, was of the simplest 
character possible. It was the especial de- 
sire of Dr. Bartol that there should be no 
funeral address; but the great church was 
filled with people from Lancaster and sur- 
rounding towns, and the very simplicity 
and silence of the occasion, with the earnest 
expression of grief on every hand, made the 
service noble and impressive. 


Edward J. Young. 


Dr. Young, who was well known for over 
fifty years as a preacher and scholar, died 
last Sunday morning at his home, 519 Main 
Street, Waltham, Mass., at the age of seventy- 
seven, He was born in Boston, April 1, 
1829. He was the son of Dr. Alexander 
Young, formerly minister at the New South 
Church, which stood on Church Green, now 
at the centre of business in Summer Street. 
He began his ministry in 1825. He studied 
in Harvard Divinity School, under Dr. 
Andrews Norton, the Dexter professor of 
sacred literature, whose chair was afterward 
oecupied for eleven years by his son Edward, 
the subject of this notice. He, in the home 
of his father in Boston, throughout his child- 


‘ hood and early manhood was brought into 
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close relations with Channing and his con- 
temporaries and successors. The life of 
Boston in those days was unlike anything to 
be found now. ‘The ministers-knew each 
other familiarly, exchanged pulpits fre- 
quently, and enjoyed the freedom of social 
intercourse in their own houses and the 
houses of their parishioners and friends, 
which has been banished by business and 
what we call civilization. 

Dr. Edward J. Young was graduated from 
the Chauncey Hall School in 1839, from the 
Boston Latin School in 1844, and from Har- 
vard in 1848. During the next two years 
he was an usher in the Brimmer School and 
the Public Latin School, and prepared boys 
for advanced standing in college. 

He attended Harvard Divinity. School 
from 1850 to 1852, and then went to Ger- 
many, where he studied at the University of 
Goettingen and of Halle. He was there from 
1852 to 1856. 

Returning to this country in 1857, he be- 
came the pastor of the Channing Church, 
Newton, and served until 1869. During 
the next eleven years he was Hancock pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, and Dexter lecturer of 
Biblical literature. From 1880 to 1892 he 
was pastor of the First Parish Church, 
Waltham, when he retired from active 
work 
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In 1859 he was married in Newton to Mary 
C. Blake, who died Oct. 21, 1901. 

He inherited the scholarly, quiet tastes of 
his father and the traditions of conservative 
Unitarianism which gave to the early life 
of our churches in Boston a singular charm 
little appreciated in these days of hustling 
and bustling. Dr. Young was interested in 
all historical matters, and was expert in 
everything relating to the annals of New 
England and Unitarianism. He was a fel- 
low of the American Academy, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, a mem- 
ber of the American Oriental Society, and 
for several years was the president of the 
Society for the Promotion of Theological 
Education. For many years he was secre- 
tary of the Ministers’ Club at Boston, com- 
posed of preachers and scholars representing 
four different denominations. While he held 
to the conservative side as a Unitarian theo- 
logian, he believed most heartily in the doc- 
trine of liberty. When Andover became 
more liberal than it had been, he was asked 
why, with his many agreements with the 
Congregational theologians, he should not 
become one of their number. He replied 
that he would not sign a creed,no matter 
how liberal it was, and for that reason he 
preferred to stay where he was. Since his 
retirement from active service in a parish 
he has supplied many pulpits, and greatly 
enjoyed a life of leisure and scholarly em- 
ployment. His interest in the human life 
around him was unbounded. Wherever he 
went, he immediately began to open rela- 
{ions with the people with whom his duties 
brought him into contact. His ministra- 
tions were, therefore, so personal that hun- 
dreds will miss his genial presence and min- 
istrations. 


The Progress of Temperance. 


Some progress had already been made 
in my boyhood to stay the ravages of in- 
temperance. Alcoholic liquors were no 
longer served by farmers to their laborers 
in the haying fields, or by churches to at- 
tending ministers at ordinations. But in 
spite of the Washingtonian movement in- 
temperance was common and respectable. 
Mr. Whittier told me that in his boyhood 
liquor was sold at all the dry-goods stores, 
and that practically all the farms in the 
neighborhood of his home were mortgaged 
to pay the liquor bills. I think that 
within my memory all liquor selling has 
been confined to specially licensed liquor 
saloons. 

But, if drinking in social circles was less 
common than now, drunkenness was both 
a more frequent vice and one less repre- 
hended. I am told by college men that 
to-day drunkenness is not “good form.”’ It 
was not bad form in the colleges in 1850. 
I think those in my class who had never 
been drunk—and they were perhaps half 
the class—were looked upon by the others 
somewhat as a tenderfoot is supposed to 
be looked on in the pioneer settlements of 
the West, and I think we somehow had a 
sneaking feeling that we lacked a chapter 
of human experience which a manly man 
rather ought to have had—once. New 
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Year’s Day in New York City was specially 
devoted to social calling by the gentle- 
men on the ladies of their acquaintance; 
and the ladies furnished refreshments, 
which in a great majority of cases included 
wine. In the late afternoon and through- 
out the evening one who was upon the 
streets was sure to meet well-dressed gen- 
tlemen decidedly the worse for liquor, and 
sometimes one met them in the parlor.— 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, in Woman's Home Com- 
panion. 


Alfiance Study Classes. 


The general topic for class study recom- 
mended for the coming year is ‘Liberal Re- 
ligious Movements” and ‘“‘Leaders in Foreign 
Countries,”’ 

The countries selected for study are (1) 
England, (2) Holland, (3) France, (4) Ger- 
many, (5) Hungary, (6) Switzerland, (7) 
India, (8) Japan. 

A syllabus of study, giving topics, names, 
references to books, ete., has been prepared 
and isnowin press. It will be sent next week 
to all the branches of the Alliance. It is 
hoped this will facilitate the work of the 
branches and be a fitting introduction to the 
Boston International Congress of Liberals in 
September, 1907. 


Isles of Shoals. 


Those who plan to go to the Shoals this 
year, and have not yet made their arrange- 
ments, should act quickly. By the time this 
notice appears in the Regzster, the opening 
of the session will be but ten days off. The 
wide-spread interest in this tenth anniver- 
sary session indicates a large attendance. 
The edition of the preliminary programme, 
published just before Anniversary Week, is 


exhausted. The final programme will ap- 
pear very soon. For copies send to Miss 
Everett, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. The 


secretary gets many letters, some curious, 
with regard to the meeting, The essential 
directions are here repeated: (1) Join the 
Shoals Association by sending one dollar to 
Mr. Ramsdell or Mr. Hapgood. (2) Make 
up your mind whether you want to stay at 
the “Oceanic” or at the ‘‘Appledore,”’ and 
apply immediately for your accommodations. 
(3) If you want to stay at the “Oceanic,” 
say so to Mr. Ramsdell when you send him 
your dollar for membership. If you prefer 
the ‘‘Appledore,” say so and send your 
dollar to Mr. Hapgood. (4) Address Mr. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


Cash Fund, April 1, 1906, $728,999.13 
Surplus over Reinsurance, 478,022.32 
Losses paid past year, 53,697.94 
Dividends paid past year, 60,630.58 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL 


Amount at Risk, $33,100,260.00 
Total Liabilities, 250,976.81 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per cent. 
on 5 years, 40 per cent, on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on all 
others. 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
C. A. HOWLAND, Jr., Vice Pres’t 
WILLIAM H. PAY, Secretary 
JAMES P. YOUNG, Asst. Secy. 
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Ramsdell and Mr. Hapgood directly at the 
Isles of Shoals, New Hampshire. (5) Mem- 
bership secures reduced rates at the hotels. 
Any one is eligible for membership. No, you 
do not get appointed a delegate from a church 
or young people’s society. (6) Any one can 
get reduced rates on the railroad and boat. 
Buy your ticket for the round trip. See the 
programme for scale of rates, or ask your 
railroad agent. Check your baggage to the 
““Oceanic” or the ““Appledore”’ direct. (7) 
Reduced rates on the railroad apply from 
July 7 to 16 only, and cannot be extended. 
The hotel rate is $12 per week, or $2 per day. 
The reduced rate at the hotels can be extended 
to cover the week before or the week after 
the meetings. 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


In the West. 


An echo of the action by the Federation of 
Churches was heard in St. Paul, Minn., during 
the spring. There is a vigorous organization 
there called, ‘Ramsay County Sunday- 
School Association,’”’ and at a recent meeting 
a discussion was held on the constitution and 
by-laws. The paragraph on membership 
stipulated that Evangelical Sunday Schools 
and pastors should be the basis. Our Uni- 
tarian minister, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 
formerly director of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, was present and moved an 
amendment to strike out the word ‘“‘evangeli- 
cal.” ‘The president defended the wording as 
read, but the State superintendent of Public 
Instruction, J. W. Olsen, argued for Mr, 
Boynton’s amendment. Some one asked 
what the word “‘evangelical’”’ meant, and the 
president replied that it was to be taken in 
the same meaning as that taken by the Fed- 
deration of Churches which excluded Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians. By a final vote 
the word was retained, and the result is that 
Unitarian and Universalist Sunday Schools 
are barred from membership. The news- 
papers stated that this was decided by a 
close vote, and that more than half of those 
present did not vote on the proposition at all. 
There is nothing like agitation; and, while 
we are satisfied if the ‘evangelicals’ are, 
such exclusive measures will not always be 
in vogue. 

Our vigorous representative in Chicago, 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford, has given a valuable 
course of lectures this winter at our head- 
quarters in that city. The attendance has 
been excellent, and the interest deep. The 
subjects were taken from the New Testament, 
and covered a very important field of modern 
scholarship. When we find the clergymen of 
older denominations urgently asking for per- 
mission to study the New Testament by ad- 
vanced methods, even as the Old Testament 
has been treated, we know that the truth 
is marching on. 

The trade at our headquarters in Chicago 
was larger last year than at any time before 
in the same period. Miss Scheible reports 
a great many visitors and the advantages 
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presented seem to be more and more appre- 
ciated. I again suggest to our friends of the 
Middle West that they deal through this 
channel. There is a saving of expense in 
transportation, and very often an immediate 
response can be obtained much better than 
by writing to Boston. It is intended that 
there shall be a full supply of all publica- 
tions sufficient for ordinary demands. Miss 
Scheible takes a deep interest in Sunday- 
School work, and is always ready to con- 
fer with purchasers, or to answer questions 
by mail, or to furnish suggestions when 
required. 

The visit of Rev, Jenkin Lloyd Jones to 
Boston, and his address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
were appreciated. The vigorous leader of the 
Abraham Lincoln Centre undertook a great 
deal in making so many speeches in so short 
a time, but he is quite a dynamo and carries 
large reserves. It would be interesting to 
get him before a meeting of our Sunday- 
School workers, and have him narrate the 
evolution of his convictions as to methods 
and aims in religious education. If I am 
correct, at one time Mr. Jones was a strong 
advocate of a graded system in Suriday 
Schools; but I think now, to the best of my 
knowledge, he favors a one-topic system 
somewhat gradated. Perhaps with his pen 
he will give the readers of this depart- 
ment some information as to his present 
views. 

Lo, from the State of lowa comes a trium- 
phant denial that young people know very 
little about the Bible at the present time. I 
wonder if this result is owing at all to Rev. 
Miss Safford’s earnest labors in planting 
Sunday Schools and encouraging the general 
work. Miss Mary E. Chapman was one of 
the number who sent in answers to ‘‘ Bible 
Questions,’? a department in Every Other 
Sunday. Out of fifty-six questions, 
entire number published, she answered 
fifty-five correctly. The single one on which 
she failed was concerning the ‘Greater 
Prophets.’”’? Possibly a layman or clergy- 
man might have fumbled at this. Although 
no prize was offered for ‘‘Bible Questions,” 
the editor felt that such an exceptional case 
was worthy of some tangible recognition, 
and a book was sent to this Sunday-School 
scholar. 

The deepening conviction that organiza- 
tion for study and administration in Sunday 
Schools is a great point to-day is shown in 
many ways. Rev. Mr. Simons, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has formulated a graded curriculum 
which I shall publish in a later number of the 
Register, for the benefit of those who are 
seeking light. Rev. L. J. Duncan, Butte, 
Mont., has thought out a somewhat elaborate 
course of study which he has kindly sub- 
mitted to my attention. For certain reasons 
I have not yet been able to scrutinize it as 
closely as I could wish. It is something 
which he wishes to try, though to him it 
seems based on principles which his experi- 
ence verifies. Like Rev. Mr. Judy, Daven- 
port, Ia., Mr. Duncan aims to utilize the 
publications of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society in his scheme. I hope to report more 
fully on this thoughtful plan. 


Epwarp A, Horton. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in” the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
yotional works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. ‘<> 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles 'T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘“Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Tyeasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C.L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. : 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Question Lists. 


The unions, not having answered the lists 
of questions sent out during the winter and 
spring by the various special committees, 
are requested to attend to this matter imme- 
diately, as the reports of the work of these 
committees must be sent in shortly that a 
printed manual containing much valuable 
information may be compiled and ready for 
distribution by fall. : 

These questions and answers formed the 
“bone of contention,” as it were, at the an- 
nual meeting last month, to be sure; but, 
after their nature and purpose were fully 
explained, many a minister and delegate, 
having previously considered them wholly 
futile, went back to his home with the avowed 
intention of seeing to it that his union re- 
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turned as complete answers as possible. Let 
us hope that such resolves will bear fruit, 
and that all the desired information may be 
secured at once. ‘Therefore no organization, 
through neglect or other disinclination, should 
hesitate longer about sending in its answers, 
for otherwise its report cannot be embodied 
in the manual. Then, too, by such hesi- 
taney, it may be withholding much of in- 
terest and profit to both the National Union 
and the other unions. 
OTHER LISTS. 

The blanks sent out from the office during 
the year to be filled in with the name of the 
union, date of organization, officers, etc., 
should also be returned to headquarters that 
the latest information concerning each union 
may be at hand and accurate as well. 

Items of interest to the individual union 
will be appreciated by the National Union, 
and will, it is hoped, be sent to the secretary 
from time to time; and these, so far as 
possible, will be inserted in this column or 
in Word and Work. What matter if the 
vacation season is at hand or your meetings 
discontinued, Should there come to mind 
some successful programme or entertainment 
in the past that has not been sent to head- 
quarters, or should you be forming plans for 
some future occasion, send the good news 
onward, that it may benefit some one else. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rey. Charles E. St. John will preach in the 
First -Unitarian Church of Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, July 1, at 10.45 A.M. 


The Union service at Arlington Street 
Church will be conducted on July 1, 10.30 
a.M., by Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


At King’s Chapel the service will be con- 
ducted July 1, at 10.30 A‘M., by Prof.-George 
F. Moore, D.D., of Harvard Divinity School. 


Rey. Albert J. Kennedy of the Baptist 
church, having satisfied the Committee of 
Fellowship for New England, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. In 
accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance (June 19, 
1906), by the New England Committee, he 
will be received into full fellowship, unless, 
meanwhile, the Executive Committee shall 
take adverse action. Edward A. Horton, 
Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, Com- 
mittee. 

Meetings. 

THE NorFoLK CONFERENCE.—The summer 
meeting and one hundred and sixteenth 
session was held with the First Parish in 
Dover, Mass., Rev. R. C. Douthit, minister, 
June 13. ‘The day was one of the finest and 
the attendance unexpectedly large. The 
president, Frank E. Parlin of Wollaston, 
called the meeting to order, and expressed 
tle greeting of the conference to the people 
of Dover, and the congratulations of all upon 
the era of active and prosperous life which 
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the parish is now enjoying. It is a great 
pleasure to the conference to come at this 
time, after so many years, and share for 
the day this renewal of life and the former 
pleasant relations. After a few items of 
business were disposed of, Prof. Marshall 
lL. Perrin of Boston University was intro- 
duced and spoke upon the question, ‘‘How 
shall the Church meet the present tran- 
sition?’? We realize that the old moorings 
are being swept away. Shall we sit still 
and mourn? We must face the facts, and 
comprehend things as they are. The old 
moorings are not strong enough to hold our 
sons and daughters, already drifting. We 
must not lose them, Let us save all we can. 
In the present conditions parents have little 
left except the power of advice. What is 
the Church for? Churches have been too 
easy to believe that their responsibility 
ended when they have filled the age-long 
office of a place and means of instruction 
and formal worship. Now, the only con- 
dition of wholesome life is growth. Hard 
to push on from one ideal to another, but 
ideals are for use, not to be taken as stan- 
dards, to stand by and cling to. Children 
are demanding reasons for faith. The 
authority simply of tradition no longer 
suffices. Parents and teachers must give 
reasons: they must be just and judicious, 
and beware of telling children anything 
they cannot stand back of. Prof. Perrin’s 
able address was full of pleasant and pithy 
anecdotes and illustrations, and was an 
earnest appeal for faithful and fearless 
advocacy of seeking and teaching the truth. 
The Church must be “turned wrongside 
out,’’ so as to meet everybody; not given up, 
but opened out. Unitarians have a great 
opportunity, and it behooves them to live 
up to it, and give the lie to the motto which 
some of their critics have put upon them, 
of “Liberty, License, and Laziness.’’ Rev. 
C. W. Wendte of Boston then gave an 
eloquent and inspiring talk, describing, in 
his inimitable and graphic style, ‘Our Uni- 
tarian Allies abroad,” taking the conference 
on a quick journey across the ocean, through 
Great Britain, and across the channel to 
Holland, and thence through Germany, 
France, Hungary, to Switzerland, and at- 
tending with us the convention of the Inter- 
national Liberal Association at Geneva, 
and introducing the next great convention 
which is to be held in Boston next year. 
The conference collection amounted to 
$14.31. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. F. P. Esterbrook of West- 
wood. The picnic collation was enjoyed 
in the spacious town hall just across the 
track, the ladies of the Dover society serv- 
ing A praise service, directed by Rev. 
M. B. Townsend, was followed by a brief 
business meeting, at which the president ap- 
pointed a nominating committee for the next 
annual meeting; namely, Mr.S. B. Stebbins of 
Roslindale, Mrs. Carrie G. Mills of Needham, 
and Mr. George H. Walker of Dover. The 
meeting was then given into the charge of 
the general Sunday School Society under 
the direction of Rev. William I. Lawrance 
of Winchester, who delivered a strong and 
uplifting discourse, urging the need of the 
consecrated religious tone and attitude in 
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all parts of the Sunday-school service. In 
the instruction given in the classes the rev- 
erent spirit must always be maintained, but 
especially in the worship. ‘The pupils must 
never lose sight of the purpose of the school. 
Mrs. Clara B. Beatley followed, the topic 
of both speakers being ‘‘the Sunday-school 
from the Superintendent’s Desk.” Mrs. 
Beatley believes that the chief question from 
the standpoint of the superintendent should 
be: How to lift the pupils up to a high plane 
of living. How to bring them into right and 
high relations with each other, helping them 
to learn how to live together. Would es- 
pecially emphasize “‘continuity of plan’; 
for instance, have a continuity of thought 
in the service,—say the ‘Fatherhood of 
God.” Dwell upon that for half a year, and 
then pass to “Brotherhood” half a year, 
and so on, making use of carefully selected 
quotations and hymns and poems and 
standard pictures, maintaining always a 
reverent attitude of mind and spirit. Follow- 
ing the addresses Mr. Lawrance opened the 
discussion of Sunday-school management, 
inviting all present to take part. Using 
the Sunday-school Conference leaflet No. 1, 
the twenty questions were taken up and 
opinions asked, many taking part in the 
lively discussion which followed, continuing 
up to the time of the train to Boston. The 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo for the 


summer will be 45 West Newton Street. Boston, Mass. 


REV. James De Normandie will be at home 
for any service desired of him until the first of August, but 
will be absent during that month. Telephone Roxbury 384 
or Lincoln 12. 


REV. Thomas R. Slicer’s address during 
July and August will be care of Brown & Shipley & Co., 
London. 


REV. B. F. McDaniel will be at home, 21 


Edson Street, Dorchester, during the summer, and will 
cheerfully respond to calls for pastoral service. 


REV.C. W. Wendte will respond to any call 


for ministerial services in the pulpit or pastoral work dur- 
ing the summer. Address 83 Sutherland Road (Boule- 
vard Station), Brookline, Mass. Also American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In the Winchester Unitarian Church, by Rev. William 
I, Lawrance, on 23d inst., Frederick Manley Ives of Salem, 
and Charlotte, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Herbert 
Dwinell of Winchester. 

In the Belmont Unitarian Church, 26th inst., by Rev. 
Hilary Bygrave, assisted by Rev. George H.Reed, Hilary 
meet Bygrave and Olive Hayden Read: both of Bel- 
mont, 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel]. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

y change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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roll-call of churches showed the attendance 
of one hundred and seventeen delegates 
outside the parish, and seventy-five of Dover, 
besides many guests not delegates. Fifteen 
of the ministers of the conference were pres- 
ent. After the thanks of the conference 
were voted to the Dover parish and the 
speakers, the meeting adjourned at 4.45 
p.m. George M. Bodge, Secretary. 


Churches. 


ALBANY, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church: 
Eighteen months ago Rev. Thomas §. Rob- 
jent accepted the hearty and unanimous 
call to become minister of this church. He 
had been laboring successfully for several 
years in the Unitarian Church at Lawrence, 
Mass. ‘The church here has never regretted 
its choice; but Mr. Robjent, for good and 
sufficient reasons, has concluded that another 
field of labor would be better calculated for 
the accomplishment of his ideals in the carry- 
ing on of the Master’s work. Some weeks 
ago he received a cordial invitation to the 
pastorate of the Second Universalist Church 
of Springfield, Mass. After due deliberation 
Mr. Robjent has decided to accept this call, 
and will enter upon his new field immediately 
after the stmmer vacation. He will ac- 
cordingly preach his last sermon in the Al- 
bany church on Sunday, July 15. During 
his brief ministry in Albany Mr. Robjent and 
his estimable wife have endeared themselves 
not only to our own people, but also to many 
of our citizens of other denominations, and 
general regret is expressed at their leaving 
this community. The church at Spring- 
field is to be congratulated upon securing the 
ministerial services of so able, wise, eloquent, 
and spiritual a leader. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Mooré Sanborn: The pastor leaves for his va- 
cation at his summer home in Massachusetts 
the last of June. During the eight months 
he has been with the church the attendance 
at Sunday services has averaged nearly three 
times the average of any previous period 
in the church’s history, without counting 
the audiences at the Opera House services 
held last spring when the average nightly 
attendance was 1,400. Thirty persons, 
nearly all adults, and the majority of them 
men, have united with the church, and 
all departments of the church’s work are 
active and prosperous. Congregations have 
not decreased since the coming of hot 
weather, and it is proposed to continue the 
Sunday-school during Mr. Sanborn’s absence, 
forming a large class for the study of the “ Be- 
ginnings of Christianity,’ from members 
of the congregation who do not usually 


attend the school, with Mrs. Hamilton 
Douglass as teacher. 
New Yorx.—All Souls’ Church, Rey. 


Thomas R. Slicer: The society is flourishing 
exceedingly well. New people are coming 
in, attracted by the wise sermons they can 
hear, and the grade of intelligence of the new 
people is noteworthy. At an after-service 
class lately in New Testament History, on a 
stormy Sunday when there was but half an 
audience, the class, composed almost wholly 
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of seven or eight different colleges and uni- 
versities, including the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—South Parish Uni- 
tarian Church: On the evening of Thursday, 
June 21, Mr. Dudley Richards Child was 
ordained as minister. Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings gave the charge to the congregation 
and minister with the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and Rey. Elmer T. Blake, pastor of 
the Trinitarian Congregational Church, ex- 
tended a welcome to the town. Rev. Charles 
P. Wellman of Montpelier, Vt., and Rey. 
George Hale Reed of Belmont, Mass., took 
part in the exercises. A reception for the 
new minister was held in the parish hotise 
immediately after the services of ordination. 


Artist Daughters. 


The two artist daughters of the late Rev. 
Dr. Martineau are holding an exhibition 
of their pictures in London. It is highly 
commended. 

In our own country we have several 
artists who were daughters of Unitarian 
clergymen, notably Miss Elizabeth H. 
Bartol, daughter of the late Cyrus A. Bar- 
tol, D.D., of Boston, and Miss Ellen Day 
Hale, only daughter of Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, D.D. The father of Miss Helen M. 
Knowlton studied for the ministry, and was 
ordained in Lowell, Mass. An affection of 
the throat prevented his continuing in the 
ministry, and he became an editor in Worces- 
ter. 

Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke pursued the 
study of art for several years, but since the 
death of her father has devoted herself to 
religious journalism and to wide-reaching 
charities. 


Russian Railways employ Women. 


The number of women employed on the 
Russian railways is increasing. According 
to the latest official returns there are now 
working on the twenty-five Russian State 
railways no fewer than 22,000 women as 
gatekeepers, clerks, telegraphers, ete. The 
average wage varies from 130 to 135 rubles 
yearly ($65 to $70). The exttemes are very 
great. Thus, the women clerks receive on 
an average of from 450 rubles to 460 
rubles, or about $230, while the women at- 
tending at the station are paid only 4o 
rubles, or about $19.50 a year, in addition 
to free lodging and a few extras. 


Things. 


To see Things in undisputed possession, 
go into ‘‘the best room”’ of a respectable old 
farm-house. Here the Thing has the place 
of honor, and the Person is a base intruder, 
having no rights of his own. The priestess 
hovers occasionally around her sacred Things, 
waving her feather duster as a mystic wand, 
and then leaves them in respectful gloom. 
Nothing short of a death in the family would 
induce her to disturb them. Go into a busy 
workshop, and you may see how the Thing 
may be taught to know its place. It is 


of young people, included representatives] always at the mercy of the innovating In- 
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telligence. When a new Idea comes, the 
old Thing which had heretofore had a useful 
function is thrown aside. Itisstillas good as 
itever was, butit isnot goodenough. It must 
go to the scrap pile-—Samuel M. Crothers. 


Educational 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREBNFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate meahs. ~ T. P. FARR, Princip~ail. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. ©. SOUTHWORTH. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Rowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. _ Established in 1856. 
The Rt. Rey. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
visitor. Fits its students for leading places in collegiate, 
professional, or business life. Character prime requisite. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Sho: 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. + E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Masa, 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN go 


BOYS 
Catskill Mountains. For booklet and particulars address 


E£. RB. MILLER, Woodland, N.Y. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


Individual! 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President; Rev. C. R. Blist, 
Secretary; Henry Pickering, Treasurer; Parker 
B. Field, Superintendent, 

277 Tremont St., Boston 
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about the 


Mutual Life 


HIS is a matter of great interest to the public, and of still 
greater interest to thousands of individuals. People with 
the fairest minds—and that means most people—have been 
disturbed and unsettled by the developments and denun- 

ciations of the past few months. What these people want is the 
truth,—the plain unvarnished truth. To give them this truth is the 
object of this announcement. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized in 1843, the 
first of its kind in America. In 24 years it had become the largest 
in the world. For 39 years, in spite of the keenest competition, it 
has held the lead, passing unharmed through panics, failures, strikes 
and wars; meeting with promptness its every obligation and having 
over 470 millions of assets to-day; this being 78 millions in excess 
of the 392 millions required by law as a reserve fund for paying all 
the Company’s insurance risks, as certified by the New York Insur- 
ance Department; and all other legal liabilities. 

The recent Insurance agitation was unique. The investigation cer- 
tainly was thorough. As every one knows, the Mutual Life was on the 
firing line. The smoke has now cleared away. What do we find? 

In the first place we find that the Mutual Life is still the largest 
and staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. Without de- 
fending or the least belittling the abuses and extravagances recently 
brought to light, everybody should keep in mind the fact that the 
solvency of this Company has not for a moment been affected thereby. 
Concerning the work of the finance committee whick has been at- 
tacked in the press, this Company’s auditing committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Truesdale, Auchincloss, Fish and Dixon, stated on Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1906: 


“The Committee certify that the investments of the Company are 
of the highest order and well selected,’ and “have found the valu- 
ation given safe and conservative, in many instances less than the 
market value and in none in excess of such value.” 


In the next place, extravagance has been stopped, and those re- 
sponsible for it have gone; a new management has been installed, 
and retrenchments have been effected that have already saved vast 
sums of money and will save much more as time goes on. Legisla- 
tive reforms have likewise been anticipated, and the Company is now 
as sound at the circumference as it always has been at the core. 


In the next place, the ending of the first quarter presents an ex- 
cellent opportunity for comparing this year with last. 


The amount paid policy holders is $9,608,436.50, an increase of 
$1,070,835.26. The receipts for premiums were $15,082,484.57, a 
decrease of $857,995.29 for the period. 
than 5% per cent. 
a reduction of $1,547,279.36. 


This is a shrinkage of less 
The amount paid for expenses was $2,935,552.44, 


This remarkable showing is a good thing to be kept in mind by 
everybody,—those now insured in the Mutual Life and those who 
should be. It cannot be accounted for by the smaller amount of 
new business written. Of the saving for the quarter, the sum of 
$390,961.52 is in items not connected with the obtaining of new 
business. 

In the next place we find that this Company is doing business,— 
more business than any other company in the world with one excep- 
tion. Far from being paralyzed or demoralized it is forging right 
ahead. Policies by the hundred are being written each day; honest 
trustees, keenly alert, are directing its affairs; faithful and experi- 
enced men are doing its intricate work; loyal agents are explaining 
its advantages and discriminating people are obtaining its protection. 

In the next place we find that there need be no question as to the 
future. A policy in the Mutual Life is just as good as gold. No 
obligation could possibly be better. A bond of the United States 
Government is no safer. It will, therefore, be a misfortune if any 
one is misled by the writer who prints for revenue or for notoriety, 
or by the attorney who is out for his clients, or the competitor who 
is out for himself, or even by the gentlemen who have organized 
themselves into committees under an honest misapprehension of the 
facts. Such incidents may tend to hinder business, but need deter 
no one who needs insurance. 

With economy, which means rapid improvement in regard to earn- 
ing of surplus for dividends, everywhere at work in the Mutual Life; 
with its immense size as the basis for moderate general expenses; 
with smaller liability for renewal commissions to agents than any 
other company; with the cost of new business limited by law for all 
Companies, how can any one possibly better provide for the uncer- 
tainties of the future than through a policy in the first Insurance 
Company in America, and the strongest in the world,— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
New York 


The Mutual Life issues a policy at a notably low rate, which provides most far-reaching protection. 


Send your address and let us inform you as to the particulars. 
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Pleasantries. 
Briggs: ‘That was a great dance. I hope 
! made an impression on that girl.” Griggs: 


“Igguess you did. She has been limping 
ever since.’ 


“J wish I could make both ends meet!’ 
sighed Patty. “I’ve got a new hat and a 
new pair of shoes, and then I wouldn’t need 
anything else.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


Miss Gush: ‘‘O captain, were you ever 
boarded by a pirate?”’? Capt. Storms: “Yes: 
he charged me $11 a day for a hall bedroom 
on the fourth floor.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


“Who is the smartest boy in your class, 
Bobby?” asked his uncle. ‘‘I’d like to tell 
you,” answered Bobby, modestly, “only 
papa says I must not boast.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


Taking it Literally—Mamma: ‘‘Have you 
decided what to do in that matter?” Papa: 
“’m waiting to see which way the cat will 
jump.” Johnny (eagerly): “I'll make her 
jump.”’—Puck. 


I dare suggest, though sculping’s not 
Of all my gifts the chief, 
That Mary’s lamb would please a lot 
If done in baa-relief. 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


When Bliss was a Boy.—It is said that 
when Cornelius Bliss, formerly Secretary of 
the Interior, was a small school-boy, his 
teacher asked him if “‘Jerusalem’’ was a com- 
mon or proper noun. ‘‘Neither,’’ replied 
the little pupil without hesitation. ‘‘It is 
an interjection!’ 


A writer in the Boston Record says that 
he was in a Boston & Maine smoking-car, 
and so was Thomas B. Reed of Portland 
Me., and so were two persons unknown, who 
were discussing the Philippine question vol- 
ubly. At last one of them spoke of the duty 
resting upon us to diffuse the blessings of 
liberty. Then Mr. Reed looked around and 
spoke, ‘‘Well,”’? he said, “there are people 
in this country who seem to think we can 
furnish canned freedom for all the heathen.” 


The editor of the Interior has been criti- 
cised for his use of expletives, but he asserts 
his independence in the following choice 
sentence: “We are going to insist upon our 
copyright, and we warn whomsoever it may 
concern to let our expletive property alone. 
We will give a sample of it, so as to scare 
everybody: ‘Oh, you old baldachino! you 
satyr-eyed gargoyle! you windy balcony! 
you crooked corbel! For a cent we would 
knock you into the middle of next week with 
the but-end of a vestibule!’ ”’ 


A True Story.—Some time ago the Liver- 
pool Tramways Company (now absorbed by 
the corporation) posted the following notice 
in its cars: ‘Passengers are requested to pay 
no more pennies than the conductor in their 
presence punches holes in their tickets for.’ 
This remarkable sentence excited public no- 
tice, not to say derision, Accordingly, the 
directors tried again, with this result: ‘‘Pas- 
sengers are requested to pay no more pennies 
than for which the conductor in their pres- 
ence punches holes in their tickets.” 
the company was chaffed, and the second 
notification was withdrawn, while a third 
attempt, literary assistance having no doubt 
been obtained, was passable enough.—Lon- 
don Chronicle. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ETS, Jan. 1, 1906 eeccsocscscssesssceees $40,702,691.55 
EPABILITiES Seis) ccMpabsss clsaeaeatecean 36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

SENT Af eo President. 
ED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


ree Fr ag Te ee aan DE SP Witt B. TURNER, Asst, Sec’. 
sst. Sec’y. 


- PIPE S&REED — 
a 
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TLANTIC HOUS 


146TH SEASON 
OCEAN POINT, ME. 


This quiet family hotel opens its sixteenth season July 1 
with several new lathed and plastered sleeping apartments, 
the new Ocean View dining-room, etc. 

The house is delightfully situated near the shore and 
nearly a mile from the boat landings, is therefore free from 
any annoyances, with always a cool sea breeze. 

The table is all one can desire, and we are at liberty to 
refer you to many regular guests. 

A new Casino was opened last year, and a Unitarian 
service is held each Sunday forenoon. 

A limited number of reservations for July, August, and 
September may be now made, by applying for full particu- 


lars to 
Cc. E. HOXIE, Prop., 


Augusta, Me. 


Vermont 


That’s the place 
for a real vacation 


Hotels everywhere 


farm and village homes 
among the Green Hil lis, camping spots on Lake 


Champlain’s shores. 
week, 
Send six cents to T. H. Hanley, Central Ver- 
mont Ry., 360 Washington St., Boston, for 
‘Summer Homes,’’ 150 pictures, 150 pages de- 
scription, with lists of resorts. 


Rates from $5 to $10 a 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 


ARMERIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. te. 1211-2 oxford 


‘WELLS -BURRAGE CO- 


LATE WITH 
ABRAM FRENCH CO: 


IADNUE TABLE CEI GLASSHARE 


Colonial 
Glassware 


Cottage 
Dinner Sets 


FOR 


Summer Houses 


(214 BOYLSTON STREET | 
OPPOSITE ARLINGTON 


Educational. 


aust ers ofthe late = 
The Misses Allen. watimemediato, 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


. . School 
Miss Kimball’s ror Gitis. 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 21st 
year. college Stabe General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best co ere preparatory work. Gym- 


nasium, field sports, etc. Illustrated booklet free. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDufiie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


THURCH 
aaa LGAREETS 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


; JOHN H-PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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